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Prick Turee Harrence. 


THE PROFESSIONAL MEDiUM. 
p the keeper of a well-frequented London eating- 
muse were seriously taken to task respecting his opi- 
ion of mankind, it would probably be found that he 
Jed them entirely in the character of carnivorous 
Accustomed from morn to noon, from noon 
»dewy eve, to contemplate his fellow-creatures in a 
usticating point of view, he would be found to have 
quired a habit of thinking of them in the same 
ight; they would rest in his mind simply as a gene- 
‘ion of eaters, a race of beings consisting entirely of 
wth and stomach, not much different from some of 
he polypus tribes, which are described as merely a 
mtral sac, furnished with tentacula wherewith to 
mich prog and usher it into its proper receptacle. 
His views of phrenology would be limited to the ac- 
irity of Alimentiveness, which would be the Number 
and the Number every thing of his system. Taste 
wild be the only sense of any importance, If any 
istinguished political personage were to frequent his 
mse, he would not estimate him, as the rest of the 
wple do, by his speeches and acts. He would think 
him only with a regard to his edacious peculiarities, 
chether, for instance, he was a votary of brown soup 
vermicelli, was most partial to lamb or turkey, how 
zat was his attachment to vegetables, and whether 
called for a pint of sherry, or contented himself with 
pot of porter from the other side of the way. If he 
ere interrogated respecting the character of any 
ighbour accustomed to dine in his rooms, he would 
apt to mention that he took beef-steak four times 
week, and mutton-chop on the other two days, and 
Jdom asked for cheese when pudding was to be had, 
At the utmost, he would reflect whether, in paying 
is daily bill, he was liberal of spare copper to the 
aiter. For himself, he would feel like the shepherd 
hose sole care it was to see his lambs suck and his 
es feed. He would be unconscious of any duty but 
of enabling mankind to eat in comfort. The 
tater virtues with him would consist in buying the 
st the market could afford, and having the most 
kilful of all conceivable cooks, Giving neat helpings, 
aving the plates always above a hundred and ten of 
ahrenheit, and favouring good customers with the 
avour of a ham knife in their modicums of turkey or 
wl, would be the smaller virtues. His highest sense 
obedience to the laws would be with reference to 
hat edict of the extinct parliament of the sister island, 
hich enacted that every pepper-box should contain 
per—an act which, though relating literally to the 
pper-box, must be interpreted as extending in spirit 
othe whole cruet-frame, and involving, therefore, a 
msiderable range of minute duties. He would be 
wore religiously scrupulous about the decorating of a 
ble three feet by two, than the priests of Bel would 
in the furnishing of their altar. He would consider 
n imperfectiy cleaned knife as a greater sin than the 
mployment of it in the abstract and scarcely imagin- 
ple crime of homicide. Fixed day after day and year 
year in one range of duties, he would at last be 
und to take it all so much as a matter of course, 
hat he would as soon expect the world to come to an 
as that mankind could cease to flow in a certain 
imber every day into his house, and regale them- 
tes. There have been such things as plagues and 
in London, during which many such routine 
itis as his must have been suspended. But only 
Mppoe a plague occurring now, and the town get- 
§ depopulated, and thé demand for plates of beef, 
tes of turkey, and plates of lamb, all at once 
sing. It is evident that nothing could make this 
Med minister of the genius of eating comprehend 
Was the matter. Nay, it is questionable if he 


would perceive that he had no customers. A duty 
performed so long and so invariably, would go on of 
itself. He would continue like an automaton supply- 
ing substantial viands to imaginary mouths, and 
jingling fictitious reckonings in his pockets. Every 
thing would proceed as usual—except that the gentle- 
men left astonishing quantities on their plates. Some 
day, perhaps, a waiter more recently yoked into the 
beams than the rest, and not altogether lulled asleep 
in mechanical monotony, would remark, that, to the 
best of his belief—he rather suspected—with all defer- 
ence, indeed, he was of opinion, that nobody was 
coming in. And then, perhaps, our friend would 
awake, with a start, to a sense of the real state of 
matters, and, the sudden change being too much for 
reason, we should find, amongst other casualties of 
the time, recorded by some new Defoe, “ The keeper 
of that old-established eating-house at Pie Corner, 
went mad through an impression made upon his brain, 
that (awful fact to his imagination!) mankind had 
ceased to eat, and that, accordingly, his occupation 
was gone,” 

This seeing of mankind through a professional 
medium, affects in some degree all the persons who 
compose mankind. Men engaged in the business of 
the law, have occasion to see so much of the cupidity 
and malignity of the human breast, that they are apt 
to form the conclusion, that the whole human race is 
only a better sort of pack of wolves, who, but for par- 
ticular restraints, would be seen tearing each other 
by the throat every day. A medical man must be apt, 
for similar reasons, to look upon mankind as a set of 
gluttons, and profligates, and fools, seeing how much 
disease is occasioned by excess, by vice, and by folly. 
In addition to all this, the vender of quack medicines 
must regard them as to a high degree gullible: he will 
have been accustomed to see so many people with the 
reputation of sense, believing in his nostrums, that 
he can have no respect for the human intellect—the 
whole race will appear to him as one great vulgar, 
willing to be deceived, and never so much pleased as 
when they are gratified in their wish. Toa great mili- 
tary commander, again, mankind must appear as so 
many small machines, calculated in a certain arrange- 
ment to make up certain great machines, denominated 
lines, squares, and columns, and in that form to act 
with certain mechanical results upon other great ma- 
chines of the same kind. The grand duty of an indi- 
vidual machine will be, with him, to keep its place firmly 
in the great compound machine, as it is the duty of a 
nail in a ship to stay where it is, and not to start. All 
merit, virtue, and honour, will consist in this keeping 
fast by its proper position in the general mechanism ; 
and any thing like a will or opinion of its own, in the 
small machine, will appear as the greatest of delin- 
quencies. There can be to such a mind but two 
tolerable ideas in the world, command and obedience ; 
all else must appear not only unprofitable, but posi- 
tively mischievous, Statesmen, moreover, must look 
upon man in a great measure as a taxible animal, 
and the community as something to be alternately 
wheedled and threatened, beaten with sticks, and led 
quietly along by the nose. 

When ladies and gentlemen are met at social enter- 
tainments, how fair and smooth every thing looks ! 
All are good people together, as the old song says. 
Nothing human, indeed, can show a fairer seeming than 
a well-bred gentleman or well-bred lady, in what- 
ever quarter of the world residing. Of the former, it is 
impossible to imagine that he could be guilty of any 
shabbiness, or harshness, or wickedness ; of the latter, it 


cannot enter into the heart of man to suppose any thing 
but the most dainty refinement, and the most elegant 


accomplishment. Now, suppose a committee of tigers 
were to be put upon the gentlemen, and a jury of 
ladies’ maids upon the ladies, what would be the ver- 
dict? What new lights would then break in upon 
the subject! What revelations should we then have 
of the real penetralia of the characters of both parties ! 
Suppose that the evidence sought were only that of 
tailors in the one case, and milliners in the other, how 
differently should we have these characters set forth ! 
The result would be an exposure of many things 
usually concealed ; and many would rejoice in it as an 
exposure. But, after all, it would be less just asa 
view of the character than a judgment formed from 
its ordinary appearances. A valet’s idea of a good 
master is one who does not too long wear his clothes. 
It is said that heroes are not heroes in the eyes of 
these attendants ; but are they less heroes for all that? 
I recollect conversing with a hair-dresser about a 
great man of the last century, whom he had been in 
the habit of attending: on asking what sort of per- 
son this great man was, I learned that he was very 
particular about his wigs, but I learned no more. 
There is another effect of the professional medium, 
Mankind at length begin to appear as if only created 
for the benefit of the particular trade or profession, 
and not the trade or profession for the benefit of man« 
kind. A buckle-maker cannot understand why man- 
kind should cease to wear buckles. It appears to him 
as extremely bad usage. It is not, do mankind choose 
to wear or to want buckles ? but, is it convenient for 
buckle-makers to want custom? If mankind once 
choose to wear buckles, buckle-makers acquire a vested 
interest in their insteps, and shoe-strings become 
Jacobinism. Buckles might sell the good-will of the 
human feet, but buckles of any spirit would never 
think of yielding them up for nothing without a strug- 
gle. In like manner, the system of publishing in half- 
guinea volumes looks upon itself as mortally aggrieved 
by a system of publishing in five-shilling volumes, 
The five-shilling-volume system appears for a time in 
all the light of a radical innovation. At length it 
becomes established, and feels privileged ; and then, 
when a system of publishing at afew pence rises up, 
it looks down upon the intruder with all the jealousy 
and indignation which were formerly devoted to itself 
by the half-guinea system, It may look paradoxical, 
yet I seriously believe that we shall yet see pence de- 
nouncing and at farthings. Shipping inte- 
rests, too, and agricultural interests, and East India 
interests, all are evidently impressed with a convic- 
tion that the general interest exists only in subordi- 
nation to them. If mankind were suddenly to cease 
drinking beer or tea, what numbers of ill-used people 
we should have throughout the country and in the 
sea-ports. The eating-house keepers are not the 
only people who look upon mankind as born only to 
eat. There is not a part of the human constitution, 
but some set of people have a vested interest in it, 
The chin is evidently the domain of the barber; the 
dentist has a claim upon the teeth ; hatters look upon 
the crown as their own; sh kers p the ex. 
elusive privilege of torturing the feet; and tailors have 
a lordship over the whole remainder of the superficies, 
It would be difficult to reckon up the varieties of 
people who have a vested interest in the stomachs of 
the race—the landlord, the farmer, the baker, the 
butcher, the wine-merchant, the apothecary, and so 
forth. In the eyes of all these classes, mankind appear 
meritorious or the reverse, in the exact proportion in 
which they consume their goods, or make use of their 
services. That conscientiousness which we each feel 


for ourselves, makes us regard all our fellow-creatures 
as solely created for our own individual benefit, and 
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if their acting for our benefit appears right, their 
acting otherwise must of course appear wrong. If, 
accordingly, any heresy were to arise on the subject of 
hot rolls, or the roasting of mutton in ovens, the baker's 
faith in human virtue must be shaken to its base: 
Even those things which are looked upon as evils and 
troubles, become monopolies, and their extinction could 
not fail to be regarded as “dangerous.” Travelling, 
in the large class of cases where business alone is con- 
cerned, is a trouble, and the occasion of much loss of 
time ; but, if travelling could be dispensed with, or by 
means of universal railways reduced to the least pos- 
sible amount of fatigue and loss, what would the stage- 
coach companies and the post-horse keepers think of 
it; An universal misanthropy among those classes 
would be the least consequence to be expected. Even 
the coach-horses, already ill enough used, would feel 
how much worse usage it was to be told that there 
was no farther use for their services, and that, as use- 
less, they must just cease to exist as soon as possible, 
and see that they should have no successors. A ces- 
sation of the very worst ills that flesh is heir to, would 
produce similar feelings in certain interested classes. 
Were diseases to be remanded to the charge of Pan- 
dora, the doctors would give mankind up as beyond 
hope. Were children born fully instructed, the school- 
masters would fear it was all over with the family of 
Adam. What jailors and executioners would say if 
mankind were to attain perfect virtue, is really not to 
be imagined, 


THE GERMAN RACE, 

AxY one who has had occasion to rear a large family 
from infancy, or has otherwise been much amongst 
very young children, must have been struck, whatever 
were his previous impressions, by the diversity of cha- 
racter which the little creatures show from the very 
first ; proving, beyond contradiction, that each has re- 
ceived a peculiar constitution from nature. One is 
quick in perception, another slow ; one is gentle and 
easily kept in order, another is turbulent and boister- 
ous; one has intellect superior to the power of expres- 
sion, another expression superior to intellect ; one likes 
music, another hears it with indifference—and so forth. 
There seems no reason to doubt that similar distinc- 
tions have been implanted by nature in the constitu- 
tions of different races of men. There is not a single 
nation which is not notorious for some peculiar charac- 
teristics which have affected it for ages. 

It is curious to trace the operation of these consti- 
tutional differences throughout the history of a nation. 
We lately showed how the nations of the south of Eu- 
rope, sprung from Romans and Roman provincials, 
had for centuries remained stationary at the same bad 
points in government, religion, and science, and how 
the defects of their character had been shown in a par- 
ticular manner in their mismanagement of colonies. 
We would now propose to exhibit, in contrast, the 
eharacter of the race which originally peopled the 
centre of Europe, the great Teutonic nation—a family 
which, after filling Holland and Britain, is now spread- 
ing over the western continent, Australia, and other 
large sections of the earth, carrying with them, 
wherever they go, their superior original nature, and 
all its results in civil institutions, arts, and literature, 
The present state and progress of this race present a 
spectacle which we cannot describe as less than sub- 
lime. 

According to the very earliest accounts of them, the 
manners and institutions of the Teutonic people pre- 
sented the germs of a better state of society than had 
ever previously been known to the world. The first 
mention made of them in history dates three hundred 

rs before the birth of Christ. A merchant, belong- 

to the Greek colony of Marseilles, sailed up the 
Elbe on a commereial venture, and, at his return, de- 
scribed the Tuits, Duits, or Teutoni (the Latinised 
name), inhabiting its banks, as a quiet and inoffensive 
people—a most honourable character, and one appli- 
cable to few, if to any, other uncivilised nations that 
have been observed on the face of the earth. After 
this first brief but pointed notice, no further men- 
tion is made of the Teutones in history for nearly two 
hundred years, at the end of which time, pressed by 
redundant population, they encroached on the neigh- 
bouring countries of France and Italy, and aroused 
the attention of the Romans, who then held in sub- 
jection all the southern or Mediterranean coasts of 
Europe. The consul, Caius Marius, gave the Teu- 
tones a most severe repulse ; but we find them again 
fighting, not long after, with Julius Cesar; and sub- 
sequently to the time of that commander, they were 
never much at peace, until they had overturned the 
whole fabric of the Roman power, Cwsar, in his 


count of the German tribes, but a much more extended 

and minute notice of them was drawn up by the his- 

torian Tacitus, who flourished towards the end of the 

first cen of the Christian era. According to Ta- 

citus, the whole of the centre of Europe, west of the 

Oder, and north and east of the Rhine, including 

Scandinavia, was inhabited by various tribes of the 

Teutonic. or German race. So remarkable was this 

race, with regard to personal appearance, manners, 

and customs, that the Roman historian was induced 

to give credit to the opinion held by the Teutones 

themselves, that they were an indigenous race, the 

original natives of the country, and free of any admix- 

ture with settlers from other nations. Referring to 

this opinion of Tacitus, Gibbon remarks, that we can 

only give our assent to it so far as to admit, “ that 

ancient Germany was not originally peopled by any 

foreign colonies, already formed into a political so- 

ciety; but that the name and nation received their 

existence from the gradual union of some wandering 

savages of the Hereynian woods.’’ The whole German 

tribes had a family likeness, which, to the Romans, 

must have been extremely novel and striking. Fierce 
blue eyes, shining (yellow or ruddy) hair, and large 
powerful frames, were the most prominent of their cor- 
poreal attributes, and such features were indeed well 
qualified to establish their distinctness asa race, in the 
estimation of the black-haired, dark-eyed, and swarthy- 
complexioned inhabitants of Greece or Rome, But 
other peculiarities distinguished the Teutones, of far 
more importance than any connected with mere bodily 
configuration. Though unacquainted with any civil- 
ised art, and so far, Teshoen, primitive and rude in 
their mode of life, they showed in some important 
points of their social condition, a greater degree of 
culture and civilisation than the lettered and luxurious 
Greeks or Romans ever evinced. For example, these 
latter nations, as well as all the Asiatic tribes from 
which they sprang, habitually viewed woman in the 
most degrading light, and their treatment of her, in 
public or in private, was only that of a better kind 
of animal. On the contrary, the Germans attached 
something even of a hallowed and sacred character to 
the female sex. As might be anticipated under such 
circumstances, chastity was the distinguishing virtue 
of the German women, It is unnecessary to enlarge on 
the immense addition to the general happiness of man- 
kind resulting from these juster views of woman’s 
rights and character, entertained by the Teutones, and 
by them infused, more or less largely, into the struc- 
ture of many modern civilised communities. The 
customs of the Teutones in other respects, if we may 
believe Tacitus, were not less meritorious, when com- 
pared with those of the Remans. In Rome, as also 
in Greece, though the inhabitants depended on slaves 
for the performance of every necessary labour, they 
treated these drudges in an uniform spirit of cold- 
blooded cruelty, and, in short, regarded them rather 
as brutes than fellow-creatures. In ancient Germany 
there were slaves too, but they were treated in a very 
different spirit. The slaves of the Teutones lived 
like their masters, ate with them, were clothed like 
them, and were rewarded for their toil by a portion of 
its produce, 

Founding his opinion on the observations of Tacitus, 
and the subsequent history of the Teutonic people, Mr 
T. Carlyle, an excellent authority in all matters re- 
lating to Germany, remarks in his lectures, that “the 
grand characteristic of the Teutonic intellect was ex- 
pressed by the word valour ;” by which (says a critic, 
in the Spectator newspaper, on Mr Carlyle’s lectures), 
“he meant not mere animal courage, common to all 
races of men, but that cool, dogged, onward, indomi- 
table perseverance, under good and evil repute—under 
circumstances untoward or propitious, by which alone 
great things are ultimately achieved.” This descrip- 
tion of the leading element of the Teutonic character 
we believe to be just; and we further believe, that, in 
proportion as it has been infused into the various 
nations now existing on the earth, the ratio of their 
advancement in civilisation and happiness has been 
the greater or the less. In order to afford grounds 
for judging of the truth of this proposition, it is neces- 
sary to point out what countries were largely sprinkled 
with Teutonic settlers, and to compare their history, 
their progress, and present condition, with those of the 
nations entirely devoid, or nearly so, of any admixture 
of the German blood. 

Our observations on the spread of the Teutonic race, 
and its consequences, naturally begin with Europe. 
Belgium, being divided only by the Rhine from the 
native site of the German races, was early colonised 
by them, but the settlers were forced by Cwsar to be- 
come provincial dependents of Rome. The consequence 
was, that, like every other province, the Belgic district 
became to a certain extent Romanised, though the 
basis of the population remained permanently German. 
In the interior and south of France, the Germans never 
made any extensive settlement. Pure Gauls, colonised 
Romans, and Romanised Gauls, with a sprinkling of 
Visigoths from Spain, formed the great majority of the 
population of these regions. Let the reader keep in 
mind these different foundations of the French and 
Belgic population, for we will have occasion again to 
allude to it. 

Of all the countries of Europe, with the exception, 
of course, of Italy, Spain and Portugal were those 
most completely assimilated to the Roman character, 
and most extensively peopled with Roman immigrants. 


commentaries on his own campaigns, gives a short ac- 


eastern confines of Euro 


which had been settled for several centuries on 
were the invaders y 
mastered Spain on the fall of the Roman power, 4 
they retained their conquest for a considerable tin 
the Visigothic blood must have mingled to a consid 
ableextent with that of the Romanised Spaniards; } 
as if to wash away this slight admixture of northe 
blood, the Moors next conquered Spain, and their ra, 
became widely intermingled with that of its inhaj 
tants. Thus, Romanised Spaniards form the basis, 
the population of Spain, with a sprinkling of Visig, 
thic and Saracenic blood in their veins. he Spani 
language, like the French, is, in a measure, a dialed 
of Rome. 

Regarding the blood of the Italian people, lity 
need be said. Their character and descent were 
perfectly Roman, to be materially changed by 
irruptions of either Goth or Hun, and so the ¢ 
stands till this day. 

Though long a Roman province, Britain was at t 
great a distance from the seat of power to be 
sively colonised by its Italian conquerors. The Dang 
retained their position in the island for a comparatiyg 
short time, but, fortunately, it remained in the posse, 
sion of a tribe of the very purest * Teutonic blo 
The Saxons were the tribe in question, and they m 
justly be said to have peopled the country. Long 
fore the Saxon settlement, indeed, Tacitus made the 
mark, that the Britons spoke something like a Teutonj 
dialect in his day, and that the inhabitants of the Sq 
tish Lowlands had the yellow locks and the large frame 
of the Germans; so that it is by no means improbat 
that Britain had been partly peopled by a Teutoni 
tribe long before the authentic Saxon colonisatig 
However this may be, the island did become altogethay 
Teutonic in population and customs, by means of th 
Saxons. The Normans, on their conquering tf 
island, did not make any great change in the race@ 
the people; for, though the invaders came immedia 
from France, they were north-men, as their nam 
implied, and had at most only an admixture of ¢ 
Romanised Gaulish blood in their veins, from havi 
been settled for a time in that country. The basis 
the English population remained Teutonic, and th 
Lowlanders of Scotland soon partook of the 
character, if they had it not before, as Tacitus seem 
inclined to think. 

Respecting the descent of the other European 1 
tions, it is unnecessary to enter into detail. Holland 
and all the German principalities are inhabited } 
people of Teutonic descent, as their personal appear 
ance and languages imply. Sweden, Denmark, a 
Norway, are still inhabited also by the great northe 
Teutonic tribes, though the distinctive peculiarities 
the breed are not exemplified in them in the sam 
coucentrated form as in the later shoots from Germam 
proper. Russia and Russian Poland are still oceupig 
by the Scythian, Sarmatian, or Selavonic tribes (for 
these names are used promiscuously), who existed ther 
in the earliest times of authentic history, and who af 
an entirely different race from that which had its loa 
tion in the forests and marshes of Germany. 
Overlooking minor changes, we have now trace 
the descent of the most important nations of mode 
Europe, with a view to the substantiation of our p 
vious statement, that the spread of the Teutonic trike 
produced a wide and beneficial change on the worl 
and that it is to descendants of that race that we 0 
allthe great improvements which have blessed manki 
in recent times. The first great changes that followe 
from the ascendancy of the Germans in Europe, wa 
the introduction of feudal laws, and the commeno 
ment of the institutions of chivalry. Of the feud 
laws, Montesquieu says that they did “infinite good, 
though mischievous in many respects. The sa 
writer describes the Teutonic people as the first ca 
querors who did not crush the nations they had ove 
come ; ‘they endeavoured to conciliate the affecti 
of the ancient inhabitants, and to give them the mo 
impartial civil laws.” By this leniency, the feud 
a vast improvement, with all its defects, 
the ancient structure of society, was easily establishe 
over Europe. The germ of chivalrous institutions! 
to be seen in the custom, prevalent among the eatl 
Germans, of initiating their young men into the duti 
and honours of soldiership, by presenting them, i 
solemn assembly, with the weapons and badges of w 


what triu 
or what u 


Thus began that lofty spirit of chivalry, which, " ta 
softening the horrors of war, and by inculeating oe 
habitual reverence for the female sex, tended powOMyy i. 
fully to humanise (if the term may be allowed) m aire : 


kind, and to found a better structure of society 
Greece or Rome ever knew. 

To the blue-eyed Northerns was the fall of 
despotic and selfish power of Rome owing; 
though that event almost necessarily brought darkne 
and confysion along with it, to the northern races 
world also owes its emancipation from the glo 
night of the middle ages, From Germany came! 
press, a power whose beneficial influence, immed 
as it has been, and incalculable as it at present is, 
be said to be but yet in itsinfancy. To the Germ 
we owe the deliverance of the world from the nig 
mare of superstition which had so long disturbed' 
repose of mankind, To the Anglo-Saxons, follow 
the spirit of the simple institutions of their Teut 


* This is not an unmeaning phrase ; for, according to Tacit 
the inhabitants of Germany abstained from such intern 


The Visigoths, a tribe of Scandinavian origin, but 


as might diminish the purity of their Teutonic descent. 
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fathers, the world owes the first example of the 
sblishment of a free constitution, df parliaments, 
of the greatest safeguard of individual rights and 
piness a Community ever knew, trial by jury To 
jnventive and enterprising genius of Teutonic 
xe, the world is indebted for the steam-engine ; an 
ment which man can wield almost by the motion 
a finger, and which ‘is so stupendous in its 
rs as to perform with ease what formerly the 
ref a thousand united hands would have failed 
secomplish. From the same people came the in- 
tion of gunpowderand fire-arms, weapons calculated 
serve, and which do serve, numberless beneficial 
grposes, though ‘tortured long to uses of which man- 
Kind now begin, we hope, to see the folly and wicked- 


b To the same race we owe the discovery of the 
ae mpass, by means of which the 4 of the track- 
“lily ocean is made a matter of as much certainty and 


murity as a noon-day journey on a well-known land. 
» exte, flo this brief list, the invention of clocks, or time-mea- 
rers, and numbers of other noble and useful disco- 
jes, might be added. 
What parallels can be found in the world’s history 
» these, a few only of the leading products of the 
feutonic intellect ? Let us think for a moment'what 
he world would be, if devoid or deprived of them, and 
hen we shall be able more fully to comprehend all 
at mankind owes to the race that sprang up amid 
he marshy forestsof Germany. In every thing, also, 
affects social happiness and prosperity, no less 
than in the invention of great improvements, that 
wple have shown themselves to be possessed of su- 
. ior capabilities, This will be best illustrated by 
comparing the present spirit and condition of those 
“Wutions which have been described as possessing, some 


fons 
them much, and some of them little or none, of the 
Teatonic element. The general and most striking 
re of the Greek and Roman character was their 
version to industrious labour. No man possessed of 
Hpproperty ever thought of working with his own hands 
orhead. A degraded order of slaves executed all the 
necessary work, Compare England, Belgium, Holland, 
the free German states—ay, and even the German prin- 
dpalities, though the feudal system has still left its 
nost pernicious effects in some of these—com pare even 
Norway and Sweden with the Romanised people of 
fain, Portugal, and Italy, and say, if in the former 
ates there is not a settled character, and a tendency 
to peaceful and progressive improvement, while in 
latter states a true haughty Roman aversion to 
industrious labour is till this day the prevailing cha- 

meter of the prorle, and the bane of happiness and 
‘arities qu>msperity ? By fits and starts, these nations can be 
the sammative, brave, and adventurous; but they want that 


Germamgg termined vigour, that solidity of purpose, exhibited 
| oceupid inevery act of the nations of Teutonic descent. These 
-. (for nove on from good to better in every field which they 
sted therm ame? 5 but although the Spaniards, Portuguese, and 
a wheal Iulians, have ere now triumphed in arts and arms, 
d its lo "tat triumph did they ever for a length of time retain, 

‘fo what ultimate good did they ever extract from it ? 
— The population of France is chiefly of Gaulish 
descent, with a sprinkling of the Roman, Visigothic, 
5 td ad Teutonic blood. The deficiency of a large ad- 
ae ‘ie mixture of the latter, is, we imagine, perfectly per- 
he worlly?ible in her condition and history. There is an 
at we onmiability of purpose observable in the whole his- 
coal conduct of the French people. In prosecut- 


ing the campaign of industry and improvement, they 


t followinduct themselves like guerilla troops, while the 


‘Ope, “Teutonic races go through it like a steady, regular 
‘he feud uy. The Teutonic character is even too copelent 
hao aa England, we conceive, was all the better for 
The keadmixture of the Norman-Gauls with its popula- 
first om and we would illustrate this, by pointing to the 
had oe, who — the pure Teutonic character, in 
affecti Hits breadth and gravity, both in their persons and 


» the maePesitions. A little of the Gaulish vivacity would 


the feud greatly improved this breed, as it has certainly 
ne he that of their neighbours the Belgians. 
stabli tM The history and condition of the colonial settle- 


mts of the Teutonic race, as contrasted with those 


tutions Spaniards or Portuguese, tend stillmore strongly 


dutid ‘support the views now detailed, than a comparison 
them, Mette state of the parent nations. A glorious thing, 
aa i, do we think it for the future of the 


n race, that the Teutonic 
d so wi as 


should have 


which, } they have done over the earth, 


a seem, in the most emphatic sense of the word, 
e bbe invincible. Wherever they settle, ily 
soldi muire the supremacy—the nations with which they 


tingle becoming merged, as if from unavoidable ne- 
ity, in the superior race. One hundred and twenty 
illions, being a seventh part of the whole of the 
i's inhabitants, partake of the blood, the. genius, 
nners, the institutions, and the of the 
Heutones, atthisday. Nearly one-half of the vast'ex- 
of the New World, ‘the wide and fertile Indies, 
the new found continent of Australia, arecolonised, 
in process of colonisation, by this great ‘and pecu- 
people ; and as they alone, of all the races that 
Tose to note on the face of the globe, have shown 
9 tendency to stop for an instant in their onward 
» We may, without being extravagant in our ex- 
‘ations, look forward to the time when the whole 
rth shall be imbued with their lofty and improving 
rit, and share in their free and noble institutions, 
How hopeful and cheering is this prospect, many, 
ty, though the centuries must be, ere it-approach 
fulfilment! We are sensible that some may regard 


the nig 
sturbedt 
s, follow! 
ir Teute 


ng to Tacit 
ntern 
ent. 


all this as fanciful, and we are also aware that our 
speculations respecting the differences of national cha- 
racter are open to many minor objections. But, upon 
the whole, we believe that what we have advanced 
will be found to be based on truth, and to be borne 
out by history, by languages, by personal appearance, 

manners. tho be euch es has 
been anticipated ! 


TALES AND SKETCHES BY THE ETTRICK 
SHEPHERD. 

Sucu is the title of a series of small‘and cheap, but 
extremely handsome volumes, at present in the course 
of publication, for the benefit of the surviving family 
of the late James Hogg.* ‘The prose writings of this 
extraordinary child of genius were not in general 
characterised by the same lofty and imaginative qua- 
lities as his poems; but many of them, especially those 
which aj as short rustic tales, are well known 
to have been admirable for humour and pathos, ro- 
mantic incident, and naturalness of description and 
character. Such, almost in mass, were the series en- 
titled Winter Evening Tales, the Shepherd's Calendar, 
the Brownie of Bodsbeck, &c., which, we are glad to 
find, form the chief constituent elements of the re- 
print now before us. We take leave, —~— » to 
recommend this reprint most cordially to public at- 
tention, as a most amusing and agreeable melange, 
ealculated to cheer the winter fireside, or enliven the 
steam-boat voyage. It is prepared and embellished 
with much taste, each volume containing two of Mr 
D. O. Hill’s beautiful drawings of appropriate scenery. 
The following tale is abridged as a specimen of Mr 
Hogg’s best manner :— 

THE WOOL-GATHERER. 

The late laird of Earlhall dying in the fiftieth year 
of his age, left behind him a widow, and two sons, 
both in their minority. The eldest was of a dashing 
impatient character—he had a kind and affectionate 
heart, but his actions were not always tempered with 
prudence. He entered at an early age into the army, 
and fell in the Peninsular war, when scarcely twenty- 
two years of age. The estate thus devolved wholly 
on the youngest, whose name for the present shall be 
Lindsey, that being his second Christian name, and 
the one by which his mother generally called him. 
He had been intended for the law, but on his brother’s 
death gave up the study, as too laborious for his easy 
and careless disposition. He was attached to litera- 
ture; and after his return home, his principal employ- 
ment consisted in poring over his s, and manag- 
ing a little flower-garden, in which he took great 
delight. He was studious, absent, and sensible, but 
paid little attention to his estate, or the extensive 
farm which he himself occupied. 

The old lady, who was a stirring, talkative, industri- 
ous dame, entertained him constantly with long lec- 
tures on the ill effects of idleness. She called it the 
blight of youth, the grub of virtue, and the mildew of 
happiness; and sometimes, when roused into energy, 
she said it was the devil's langsetile,on which he plotted 
all his devices against human weal. Lindsey bore all 
with great patience, but still continued his easy and 
indolent way. 

The summer advanced—the weather became pecu- 
liarly fime—labourers were busy in every field, and 
the shepherd's voice, and the bleating of his flocks, 
sounded from the adjacent mountains by break of day. 
This lively and rousing scene gave a new edge to the 
old lady’s remonstrances ; they came upon poor Lindsey 
thicker and faster, like the continued dropping of a 
rainy day, until he was obliged in some degree to 
yield. He tried to reason the matter with her; but 
there, lawyer as he was, he had no chance. He was 
fairly overcome. Although he did not require to su- 
perintend his farmers, still he ought to employ himself, 
like other gentlemen, in hunting or fishing. ‘ There 
are as many hooks and lines in the house,’ continued 
the old lady, ‘as will serve for seven years to 
come; an’ it is weel kend how plenty the trouts are 
in your ain water. I hae seen the day when we never 
wanted plenty o’ them at this time 0’ the year.’ 

© Well, well,’ said Lindsey, taking up a book, ‘I 
shall go to please you, but I would rather be at home.’ 

She rang the bell, and ordered in old John the barn 
man, one well skilled in the art of angling. ‘ John,’ 
said she, ‘ put your master’s fishing-rod and tackle in 
order, he is going a-fishing at noon,’ John shrugged 
up his shoulders when he heard of his master's intent, 
asmuch as to say, ‘sica fisher as he’llmak!’ However, 
he went away in silence, and the order was obeyed. 

Thus equipped, away trudged Lindsey to the fishing 
for’ the first time in his life ; slowly and indifferently 
he went, and began at the first pool he came to. John 
offered to accompany him, to which he assented, but 
this the old lady resisted, and bade him go to his work ; 
he, however, watched his master’s motions slyly for 
some time, and, on joining his fellow labourers, re- 
ee that ‘his master was a real soft band at the 

ing.’ 

An experienced angler certainly would have been 
highly amused at his procedure. He pulled out the 
line and threw it in again so fast, that he appeared 
more like one thrashing corn than angling; he, more- 
over, tixed always on the smoothest parts of the stream, 
where no trout in his right senses could possibly be 
inveigled. But the far greater part of his employment 
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consisted in loosening the hook from different objects. 
with which it chanced to come in contact. He went 

through all this without being in the least disconcerted 

or showing any impatience ; and towards dinner-time,| 
tle trouts being abundant, and John-having put on a 
fly that answered the weather, he caught some excel- 
lent fish, and might have caught many more had he 

been diligent; but every trout that he brought ashore 

took him a long time to contemplate. He surveyed 

his eye, his mouth, and the structure of his gills, with 

tedious curiosity; then again laid him down, and fixed 

his eyes on him in deep and serious meditation. 

The next day he needed somewhat less persuasion 

from his mother to try the same amusement; still it 

was solely to please her that he went, for about the 

sport itself he was quite careless. Away he set the 

second day, and prudently determined to go farther, 
up the water, as he sup that part to be com- 

pletely emptied of fish where he had been the day 
before. He sauntered on in his usual thoughte 
ful and indifferent mood, sometimes throwing in his 
line without any manner of success. At length, 

on going over an abrupt ridge, he came to a clear 
pool where the farmers had lately been washing their 

flocks, and by the side of it a most interesting female, 
apparently not exceeding seventeen years of age, 
gathering the small flakes of wool in her apron that 
had fallen from the sheep in washing; while, at the 
same time, a beautiful well-dressed child, about two 
years old, was playing on the grass. Lindsey was 
close beside her before any of them were aware, and 
it is hard to say which of the two was most surprised. 
She blushed like scarlet, but pretended to gather on, 
as if wishing he would pass without taking any notice 
of them. But Lindsey was rivetted to the spot; he 
had never in his life seen any woman half so beautiful, 
and at the same time her array accorded with the 
business in which she was en . Her form was 
the finest symmetry; her dark hair was tucked up 
behind with a comb, and hung waving in ringlets 
over her cheeks and brow, ‘like shadows on the 
mountain snow ;’ and there was an elegance in tha 
model of her features, arms and hands, that the youth 
believed he had never before seen equalled in any lady, 
far less a country girl. 

© What are you going to do with that wretched stuff, 
lassie?’ said Lindsey ; ‘it has been trampled among, 
the clay and sand, and is unfit for any human use.’ ‘It 
will easily clean again, siz,’ said she, in a frank and 
cheerful voice, ‘and then it will be as good as ever.” 
‘It looks very ill; I am positive it is for no manner of 
use.’ ‘It is certainly, as you say, not of great value, 
sir; but if it is of any, I may as well lift it as let i¢ 
lie and rot here.’ ‘ Certainly, there can be no harm 
in it; only I am sorry to see such a girl at such am 
employment.’ ‘It is better doing this than nothing,” 
was the reply. The child now rolled himself over to 
get his face turned towards them; and, fixing his large 
blue eyes on Lindsey, looked at him with the utmost 
seriousness, The latter observing a striking likeness 
between the girl and the child, had no doubt that she 
was his sister; and unwilling to drop the conversation, 
he added, abruptly enough, ‘Has your mother sent 
you to gather that stuff?’ ‘I have neither father nor 
mother, sir.’ ‘ But one who supplies both their places,’ 
I hope. You have a husband, have not you?’ * Not 
as yet, sir; but there is no time lost.’ 

She blushed ; but Lindsey coloured ten times d 
when he cast his eyes on the child. His heart died withi 
him at the thoughts that now obtruded themselves ; it 
was likewise wrung for his imprudence and indelicacy. 
What was his business whether she was married or not, 
or how she was connected with the child? She seeme@ 
likewise to be put into some confusion at the turn the 
conversation was taking ; and, anxious to bring it to a 
conclusion as soon as possible, she tucked up the wool in 
her apron bélow one arm, and was lifting up the child 
with the other to go away, when Lindsey stepped for- 
ward, saying, SWill not you shake hands with me, my 
good little fellow, before you ge r 

‘Ay,’ said the child, stretching out his little chubby, 
hand; ‘how d’ye doo, sil? Lindsey smiled, shook his 
hand ese and put a crown piece into it. * Ah, sir, 
don't give him that,’ said she, blushing deeply. ‘It is 
only a plaything that he must keep for my sake.” * Thank 
you sil, said the child. 

Lindsey felt deeply interested in the yo wool- 
gatherer. As she departed with the child, he kept his 
eye on her motions, till he saw her enter a little neat 
white-washed cottage not far from the side of the stream ; 
there were sundry other houses inhabited by cotta: 
im the hamlet, and the farm-house stood at the head of 
the cluster. The ground belonged to Lindsey, and the 
farmer was a quiet sober man, a widower with a large 
family. Lindsey now went up the water a-fishing every 
day ; and though he often hovered a considerable while 
at the washing-pool, and about the crook opposite to the 
cot, — all the while to be extremely busy fish- 
ing, he could never get another sight of the lovely wook 
gatherer, though he desired it above all present earthly 
things ; for, some way or other, he felt that he pitied her 
exceedingly. On the second and third day that he went 
up, little came out paddling to meet him at the 
water side, on which he sent him in again with a fish 
in one hand, and some little present in the other; but 
after that, he no more, which Lindsey easily 
perceived to nate in the wool-gatherer’s diffidence 
and modesty, who could not bear the idea of her little 
man receiving such gifts. 

The same course was continued for many days, and 
always with the same success, as far as regarded the prin- 
motive, for the trouts were only a secondary one— 


cipal 


the beauteous wool-gatherer was thenceforward invisible, 
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After three weeks’ perseverance, it chanced to come on a 
Beavy rain one day when he was but a little way above 
the -honse. Robin the farmer, expecting that he 
would fly into his house until the shower abated, was 
without his own door to receive him; but he 
aloof, passed by, and took shelter in the wool- 
gatherer’s cottage ; t not without some scruples of 
conscience as to the prudence of the he was 
When he went in, she was a melodi 
air, and plying at her wheel. ‘ a thou, 
ture she must be,’ said he to himself, ‘ 
conscious of the state to which she has fallen!” 
sired her to go on with her song, but she quitted both 
that and her wheel instantly, set a chair for him, and 
sitting down on a low form herself, lighted sticks on the 
fire to warm and dry him, at the same time ing and 
looking with the utmost cheerfulness, and behaving with 
as much ease and respect as if she had been his equal, and 
an old intimate acquaintance. He had a heart of the 
integrity, and this was the very manner that de- 
ted him ; and indeed he felt ‘frat he was delighted 
in the highest degree by this fair mystery. He would 
gladly have learned her story, but durst not hint at such 
a thing for fear of giving her pain, and he had too much 
delicacy to inquire after her at any other person, or even 
to mention her name. He observed, that, though there 
was but little furniture in the house, yet it was not in 
the least degree like any other he had ever seen in such 
a cottage, and seemed very lately to have occupied a 
more respectable situation. Little George was munching 
at a lump of dry bread, making very slow progress. He 
kept his eyes fixed on his benefactor, but said nothing 
for a considerable time, till at length he observed him 
sitting silent as in pleasing contemplation ; he then came 
forward with a bounce upon his knee, and smiled up in 
his face, as much as to say, ‘ You are not minding little 
George.’ ‘ Ah, my dear little fellow, are you there? Let 
me hear you say your name.” ‘ Geoge,’ was the reply. ‘ But 
what more than George? Tell me what they call you 
more than George * Just Geoge, sil. Mamma’s Geoge.” 
*Pray, what is my young friend’s surname?’ said Lindsey, 
with the greatest simplicity. : 

The wool-gatherer stooped to the floor as if lifting 
something, in order that she might keep her face out of 
the light ; two or three times an answer seemed trem- 
bling on her tongue, but none came. There was a dead 
silence in the cot, which none had the courage to break. 
How our unfortunate fisher’s heart smote him! He meant 
only to confer happiness, in place of which he had given 
unnecessary pain and confusion. The shower was past ; 
he arose abruptly, said, * Goodbye, I will call and see my 
little George to-morrow,’ and home he went, more per- 
plexed than ever, and not overmuch pleased with him- 
eelf. But the thing that astonished him most of all was, 
the cheerful serenity of her countenance and manners 
under such grievous misfortunes. 

Robin the farmer was hurt in the tenderest part that 
day when his laird went by his door, and took shelter in 
the wool-gatherer’s cot ; and, on going in, he mentioned 
it in such a way, that his old-maiden sister, Meg, took 
note of it, and circulated it among the men-servants, with 
strong injunctions of secrecy. Little wist the old lady 
of what was going on! She dreamed not once of a beau- 
tiful stranger among the cottagers at Todburn (the name 
of Robin's farm), that was working such deray, else woe 
would have been to her and all concerned. At length, 
however, by an accidental circumstance, she did hear of 
Lindsey's proceedings, and forthwith took it upon her 
to order Robin to turn the fair unknown and her infant 
out of their humble residence. All this, of course, was 
done without the knowledge of the young laird. 

We must now follow the fortunes of the ejected wool- 
gatherer. Distressed beyond measure with being sum- 
marily ordered to leave the spot, she tied a few neces- 
saries of clothing in a bundle, and carrying that and little 
George with her, bade farewell to Todburn. As with a 
heavy heart, and tears ranning down her cheeks, she bent 
her way with her barden, she was noticed by a youth 
named aby, a lad who herded a few sheep for Robin, 
and possessed an inexhaustible fund of good nature. 
*What ails you, Jeany” said he; ‘where are ye gaun this 
wild gait. Hae ye _ obliged to leave your ain wee 
house for want 0’ meat.’ ‘I had plenty of meat,’ replied 
Jeany, ‘but your master has turned me out of my cot at 
an hour’s warning ; he would not even suffer me to remain 
overnight, and I know of no place to which I can go.” 

*O, the auld hard-heartit loon! Heard ever ony body 
the like o’ that? What ailed him at ye? Hae ye done 
ony thing, Jeany, or said ony thing wrang? ‘ It is that 
which distresses me. I have not been given to know my 
offence, and I can form no conjecture of it.’ 

*If I had a hame, Jeany, ye should hae a share o't. I 
dinna ken o” ane I wad make mair welcome, even though 
I should seek a bed for mysel. War ye at my father's 
cottage, I could insure you a month's good hamely lodging, 
but it is far away, an’ a wild road till't. If ye like, I'll 

that length wi’ ye, an’ try if he'll put ye up a while 
till we see how matters turn.’ Jane was now so much 
confused, that, not being able to form any better plan for 
the present, she arose and followed her ragged conductor. 
the narration of the quest of 

woposed tem y home, we take up the story at 
the orint where the wanderers h the cottage cf 
Barnaby’s father. Strangers den | approached that 
sequestered spot—passengers never. While yet at a good 


e, the travellers saw Barnaby’s mother standing 
amid her burly boys at the end of the cottage, watching 
their appreadh. and they heard her calling distinctly to 
her husband,‘ Aigh! yon’s our ain Barny, I ken by auld 
Help’ motions; bat wha she is that he's bringing wi’ 
him, is ayont my comprehension.’ 

She hurried away in to put her fire-side in some order, 
and nought was then to be seen but two or three bare- 
headed boys, with their hair the colour of peat-ashes, 
setting their heads always now and then by the corner 
of the house, and vanishing again in a twinkling. The 
old shepherd was sitting on his divot-scat, without the 
door, mending « shoe. y strode up to him, *‘ How 
are ye the night, father 7” 


*No that ill, Barny lad—is that you? How are ye 
an ?* said a decent-looking middle-aged man, scratch- 

ig his head at the same time with the awl, and fixing his 
eyes, not on his son, but on the companion that he had 
brought with him. When he saw her so young, so beau- 
tiful, and the child in her arms, the inquiring look that 
he cast on his son was unutterable. ‘Gllence reigned fir 
the space of a minute. Barnaby made holes in the ground 
with his staff—the old shepherd began again to sew his 
shoe, and little George prattled to his mamma. * An’ 
how hae ye been sin’ we saw ye, Barny? ‘Gaylys.’ 
‘I think ye hae brought twa young strangers wi’ ye” ‘I 
wat have I.’ ‘ Whar fell ye in wi’ them? ‘I want to 
; a word to you, father.’ The old shepherd flung 

own his work, and followed his son round the corner of 
the house. It was not two minutes till he came back. 
Jane had sat down on the sod-seat. 

* This is a pleasant evening,’ said he, addressing her. 

‘It is a very sweet evening,’ was the reply. *‘ Ye'll be 
weary ; ye had better gang in an’ rest ye.’ She thanked 
him, and was — to go. ‘It’s a muckle matter,’ 
continued he, * when folk can depend on their ain. My 
Barny never deceived me a’ his life, an’ ye are as welcome 
here as heart can mak ye. The flower in May is nae 
welcomer than ye are to this bit shieling, and your share 
of a’ that’s in it. Come your ways in, my bonny woman, 
an’ think nae shame. Ye shall never be lookit on as 
either a or borrower here, but just ane o” oursels.” 
So saying, he took her hand in both his, and led her into 
the house. ‘ Wife, here’s a young stranger our son has 
brought to bide a while wi’ ye ; mak her welcome i’ the 
mean time, an’ ye'll be better acquaintit by and bye.’ 
*Introth I sal e’en do sae. Come awa in by to the muckle 
chair. Whar is he himsel, the muckle duddy feltered 
gouk? It was a happy evening ; the conversation was in- 
teresting, and kept up till a late hour; and when the old 
couple learned from Jane of the benevolent disinterested 

rt that their son had acted, their eyes glowed with de- 

ight, and their hearts waxed kinder and kinder. Before 

they retired to rest, the old shepherd performed family 
worship, with a glow of devotional warmth which Jane 
had never before witnessed in man. The whole economy 
of the family was of that simple and primitive cast, that 
the dwellers in a large city never dream of as existing. 
There was to be seen contentment without affluence or 
ambition, benevolence without ostentation, and piety 
without hypocrisy ; but at the same time such a mixture 
of gaiety, good sense, and superstitious ideas, blended to- 
gether in the same minds, as was altogether inscrutable. 
It was a new state of existence to our fair stranger, and 
she resolved to improve it to the best advantage. 

But we must now leave her im her new habitation, and 
return with Barnaby to the families of Earlhall and Tod- 
burn. Lindsey went up the water every day fishing as 
he had done formerly, but was astonished at observing 
from day to day, that his fair wool-gatherer’s cottage 
was locked, and no smoke issuing from it. At first he 
imagined that she might have gone on a visit, but at 
length began to suspect that some alteration had taken 
place in her circumstances ; and the anxiety that he felt 
to have some intelligence, whether that change was fa- 
vourable or the reverse, was such that he himself won- 
dered at it. He turned his eyes to the other cottages, 
and to the farm-house, but lacked the courage to go 
boldly up to any of them, and ask after the object of his 
thoughts. An accidental meeting with Barnaby soon 
revealed the mystery. His sense of justice was now 
roused, and his feelings at once suggested that reparation 
should be made to the injured party. Calling Robin be- 
fore him, and reproving him for his harshness, he warned 
him, that if the young woman was not found and restored 
to her rights in less than a fortnight, he need not be sur- 
prised if he were some day removed on as short a notice. 

Robin felt that he had got himself into a serious di- 
lemma. That night, before he dismissed his servants to 
their beds, he said, * Lads, my master informs me that I 
am to be plaguit wi’ the law for putting away that lassie 
Jeany an’ her bit brat atween term days. I gie ye a’ 
your liberty frae my wark until the end o’ neist week, if 
she be not found afore that time, to search for her ; and 
whoever finds her, and brings her back to her cottage, 
shall have a reward o’ twenty guineas in his loof.’ 

A long conversation then ensued on the best means of 
recovering her; but Barnaby did not wait on this, but 
hastened away to the stable loft, where his chest stood at 
the head of his bed, dressed himself in his Sunday clothes, 
and went without delay to the nearest stage where horses 
were let out for hire, got an old brown hack equipped 
with a bridle, saddle, and pad, and off he set directly for 
his father’s cottage, where he arrived next morning by 
the time the sun was up. Safely did he reach the glen, 
at the head of which his father’s cottage stood, with its 
little kail-yard in the forkings of the burn; there was no 
dog, nor even little noisy pup, came out to give note of 
his approach, for his father and canine friends had all 
gone ont to the heights at a very early hour to look after 
thesheep. The morning was calm and lovely ; but there 
was no sound in the glen save the voice of his mother’s 
grey cock, who was perched on the kail-yard dike, and 
crowing incessantly. The smoke was issuing from his 
mother’s chimney in a tall blue spire that reached to the 
middle of the hill: but when there, it spread itself into 
asoft hazy cloud, and was resting on the side of the green 
brae in the most still and moveless position. The rising 
sun kissed it with his beams, which gave it a light woolly 
appearance, something like floating down ; it was so like 
a vision that Barnaby durst scarcely look at it. * My 
mither’s asteer, said he to himself, ‘1 ken by her morning 
reek ; she'll be working up an’ down the house, an’ put- 
ting a’ things to rights; an’ my billies they'll be lying 
grumphing and snoring i’ their dens, an’ Jeany will be 
lying waking, listening what's gaun on, an’ wee 
will be sniffing an’ sleeping sound in her bosom.” 

Jane waa very happy at meeting with her romantic and 
kind-hearted Barnaby again, who told her such a turn as 
affairs had taken in her favour, and all that the laird had 
said to him about her, and the earnest inquiries he had 
made, and likewive how he had put Robin to his shifts. 
She had lived very happy with these poor honest people, 


and had no mind to leave ti 3 indeed, from the 
that she entered their house, she had 
thought of it; but now, on aceount 


As soon as Lindsey heard that Jane and her 
George had arrived safely at their cottage, he resolved 
having the mystery cleared up that hung over the , 
fortunate pair. They were asked to dinner at the 
along with Robin and his sister Meg, and an 
was given for Jane to tell the incidents of her life. 

‘The events of my life, sir,’ said she, ‘have been, lik 
the patriarch’s days, few and evil, and my intention 
never to have divulged them in this district—not on 
own account, but for the sake of their names that a 
connected with my history, and are now no more. Neve, 
theless, since _ have taken such an interest in my fo. 
tunes, it would both be ungrateful and imprudent 4 
decline giving you that satisfaction. Excuse me for thy 
present in withholding my family name, and I will reky 
to you the incidents of my short life in a very few won 

* My father was an eminent merchant. Whether eg 
he was a rich one or not, I cannot tell, but he certainly 
was looked upon as such, for his credit and dealings wey 
very extensive. My mother died twelve years ago, leay; 
my father with no more children than another daughtg 
and myself. [received my education in Edinburgh alogy 
with my sister, who was two years older than L g 
began to manage my father’s household affairs at thirtea! 

ears of age, and I went to reside with an aunt in 
thian, who had been married to a farmer, but wasn 
a widow, and occupied a farm herself. 

* Whether it originated in his not finding any amug! 
ment at home, or in consciousness of his affairs gett 
into confusion, I know not, but our father about this tin 
fell by degrees from attending to his business in a gre 
measure, and sank into despondency. My sister's letter 
to me were full of regret ; my aunt being in a declini 
state of health, I could not leave her for some month 
At last she died, leaving me a le of five hundred 
pounds, when I hastened home, and did all in my poe 
to assist my sister in comforting our father, but he di 
not Jong survive, and dying insolvent, we not only lo 
our protector, but had nothing to depend on save ny 
little legacy and our own industry and exertions. We 
retired to a small lodging; none of our friends thonght 
proper to follow us to our retreat ; and now, bereaved a 
we were of our natural protector, we could not help pe 
ceiving that we were a friendless and helpless pair. My 
sister never recovered her spirits; a certain dejectia 
and absence of mind from this time forth began to prey 
upon her, and it was with real sorrow and concern thi 
I perceived it daily gaining ground, and becoming mer’ 
and more strongly marked. I tried always to console 
her as much as I could for our loss, and often, to cheer 
her, assumed a gaiety that was foreign to my heart ; buf 
we being quite solitary, her melancholy always retume 
upon her with double weight. About this time I fr 
saw a young officer with my sister, who introduced him 
carelessly to me as the captain. She went out with hi 
and when she returned, I asked who he was. “ Bless 
Jane,” said she, * do you not know the captain?” | 
angry at the flippancy of her mamner, but she gave 
no further satisfaction.’ 

At mention of this officer, Lindsey grew restless an 
impatient, changing his position on the seat every moma 

* Things went on in this manner,’ continued Jane, ‘fe 
some time longer, and still my sister grew more heartle 
and dejected. Her colour grew pale, and her eye heay 
and | felt seriously alarmed on her account. 

‘For nine or ten days she went out by herself for a 
hour or so every day, without informing me where s 
had been. But one morning, when I arose, my sister 
gone. I waited until noon before I took any breakfast; 
but nothing of my sister appearing, I became distracted 
with dreadful apprehensions. Days over, aud 
she was still absent. At length I received intelligent! 
of her being very ill, and lying at an inn on one of 
roads from Edinburgh. Hurrying to the place, I enterel 
her apartment, breathless ad impatient. But how shal 
I relate to you the state in which I found her! My be: 
bleeds to this day, when remembrance presents me wit 
the woeful spectacle! She was lying speechless, unab 
to move a hand or lift an eye, and posting on, with rapi 
advances, to eternity, having some Ee before given birt 
to this dear child on my knee.’ 

At this moment the eyes of all the circle were fix 
on Jane, expressing strongly a mixture of love, pity, 
admiration. Lindsey poe contain himself no longa 
He started to his feet, stretched his arms toward } 
and, after gasping a little for breath, * What! said 
sighing, ‘ are you not then the mother of little George? 

* A poor substitute only for a better, sir ; but theo 
parent he has ever known, or is likely to know.’ 

* And you have voluntarily suffered all these privatio 


trouble, and shame, for the sake of a poor little orp! 
who, it seems, is no nearer akin to you than a nephew! 
If ever the virtuous principles and qualities of a fem 


mind deserved admiration— But 
blame for interrupting you.” 

*1 never for another moment from my siste 
bed-side until she breathed her which she didi 
about thirty hours after my arrival. I now hired a nun 
for the child ; and it being term time, gave up my bh 
and sold all my furniture, save the little I have still, 
came here to reside. ad no ambition but that 
bringing up the child by my industry. Who his fat 
is, remains a profound, and to me unaccountable mystery 

Here Lindsey again sprang to his feet. ‘There is som 
thing,’ said he, * occurs to my mind—the most ext 
dinary cireumstance—if it really be so. What ist 
boy's surname?’ Jane hesitated, and eaid she could® 
think of divulging that so as to make it public, but th 
she would trust to his honour, and tell it him in his 
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She then whispered the name M‘——y. ‘ What!’ said 
he aloud, forgetting the injunction of secrecy, ‘of the 
Iste firm M‘——y and Reynolds?’ ‘ The same, sir.’ 
Making some frantic exclamations, Lindsey hurried from 
the room, and immediately returned with an open letter 
in his hand. ‘ Here is the last letter,’ said he, ‘ever I 
received from my brave and only brother; a short exiract 
from which will serve fully to clear up the whole of this 
very curious business.’ 

He then read as follows :—* Thus, you see, that for the 
Jast fortnight the hardships and perils we have encoun- 
tered have been many and grievous, but to-morrow will 
be decisive one way or another. I have a strong prepos- 


t the gssion that I will not survive the battle ; yea, so deeply 
portunity isthe idea impressed on my mind, that with me it amounts 
life, to an absolute certainty ; therefore, I must confide a 

like secret with you, which none in the world know, or in the 


Jeast think of, save another and myself. I was privately 
married before I left Scotland to a young lady, lovely in 
her person, and amiable in her manners, but without any 
fortune. We resolved, for reasons that must be obvious 
to you, to keep our marriage secret, until I entered to 
the full —— of my estate, and if possible till my 
return; but now (don’t laugh at me, my dear brother), 
tang convinced that I shall never return, I entreat you, 
asa last request, to find her out and afford her protection. 
It is probable that by this time she may stand in need 
of it. Her name is Amelia M‘ y, daughter to the 
late merchant of that name of the firm M‘ y and 
Reynolds. She left her home with me in private, at my 
earnest request, though weeping with anguish at leaving 
a younger sister, a little angel of mercy, whom, like the 
other, you will find every way worthy of your friendship 
and protection. The last letter that I had from her was 
dated from London, the 7th of April, on which day she 
embarked in the — for Leith, on her way to join her 
sister, in whose house, near Bristo-Port, you will pro- 
bably find her. Farewell, dear brother. Comfort our 
mother ; and oh, for my sake, cherish and support my 
dear wife !” 

The old lady now snatched little George up in her 
arms, pressed him to her bosom, and shed abundance of 
tears over him. ‘ He is indeed my grandson !—he is ! he 


a gre 
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ne monthe is!’ cried she, ‘my own dear George’s son, and he shall 
‘e hundrelf henceforth be cherished as my own.’ 
L my powe ‘And he shall be mine too, mother, added Lindsey, 
but he Gif ‘and heir of all the land which so rightly belongs to him. 
t only lag And she, who has so disinterestedly adopted and brought 
mn save mim UP the heir of Earlhall, shall still be his mother, if she 
tions. Wem Will accept of a heart that renders her virtues every 
ds thought homage, and beats in unison with her own to every tone 
bereaved afm of pity and benevolence.’ 
rt help per Jane now blushed deeply, for the generous proposal 
s pair. Myf Was just made while the tears of joy were yet trickling 
1 dejectiagm over her cheeks on account of the pleasing intelligence 
xan to preygm she had received of the honour of her regretted sister, 
meern thifae and the rank of her child. She could not answer a word 
ming mor —he looked steadfastly at the carpet, through tears, as 
to conse if examining how it was wrought—then at a little pearl 
n, to cher Ting she wore on her finger, and finally fell to adjusting 
heart ; bat some of little George’s clothes. They were all silent. 
ys retumed ‘By my certy, laird!’ said Meg, ‘ but ye hae made her 
‘ime I-frgi @good offer! an’ yet she'll pretend to tarrow at takin’t ! 
duced hina But ye’re sure o’ her, tak my word for it. Ye dinna 
t with hi ken women. The young hizzies mak aye the greatest 
* Bless m fike about things that they wish maist to hae.’ 
ne” | ‘Indeed, sir,’ said Jane, ‘you overpower me. I am 
he gave 1 every way unworthy of the honour you propose for my 


acceptance ; but as I cannot part with my dear little 


restless George, with your leave I will stay with my lady and take 
ry momer care of him.’ ‘* Well, I consent that you shall stay with 
1 ‘Jane, ‘fe my mother as her companion. A longer acquaintance 


re heartles 
r eve heary 


will confirm that affection, which a concurrence of events 
has tended so strongly to excite.” 

It was not many months until this amiable pair were 
united in the bonds of matrimony, and they are still living, 
esteemed of all their acquaintances. Barnaby’s kindness 
was not forgotten. He has been appointed the laird’s 
own shepherd, and overseer of all his rural affairs. 
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MEDICAL REMARKS ON SNUFF-TAKING. 


o> Tuk secretion of the mucus of the nose is intended by 
c. Lenteredqgy Bature to protect the olfactory nerves ; hence every arti- 
it how shall ficial methed of increasing that discharge is preposterous, 


1 My be unless required by some particular indisposition of the 
ate me vil body. Snuff stimulates the mucous membrane of the 
lesa, unah nose, and, sympathetically, the whole body; by which 
- with mu the mental powers are in a slight d affected. If 
> given birt used as a medicine only, and on occasions that require 

such a stimulus, it may be productive of some advantage ; 
ween but a liquid sternutatory deserves every preference to a 
ve, pity, powder, which, though at first stimulating and occasion- 
f no lone ing a flow of viscous matter, in the end always obstructs 
soweall the nostrils. And if this stimulus be too violent, it may 
tt!” said on so profuse a discharge of matter from the deli- 
le George? cate membrane lining the nose, as to relax and corrode 
but the « it, and to produce a polypus, or a concretion of clotted 
a? blood in the nostrils. 
¢ privatic several diseases of the head, eyes, and ears, however, 
ittle orp! the taking of snuff may occasionally supply the place of 
1 a nephew! an artificial issue; though an extravagant use of it will 
sof a fem Most certainly produce a contrary effect ; namely, accu- 
am mueh ion of matter in the head, bleeding of the nose, 

and other complaints. Further, public speakers of every 
n my siste as well as teachers of languages, and, in short, 
» she didi@y %l those to whom a clear and distinct articulation is of 
tired a put Consequence, ought to avoid this habit, which, when car- 
yp my b ried to excess, is in this respect extremely prejudicial. 
ave still, ‘ose, too, who have a regard for cleanliness, will not 
but that Mcoustom themselves to this hurtful practice. In short, 
10 his fat! the continual use of snuff gradually vitiates the organs of 
ble mysteryy Mell, weakens the faculty of sight by withdrawing the 
neve humours from the impairs the sense of hearing, 
oat ext tenders breathing difficult, depraves the palate, and, if 
What ist taken too freely, falls into the stomach, and, in a high 
he could e, injures the organs of digestion. 
lie. but th ides the many bad effects already mentioned, tak- 
mm in his ing snuff may be attended with another consequence, 
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equally dangerous to the alimentary canal. While the 
nose is continually obstructed, and a free respiration is 
impeded, the habitual snuff-taker generally breathes 
through the mouth only; he is always obliged to keep 
his mouth partly o and consequently to inspire more 
frequently, and efforts, which is always pro- 
ductive of injury to the system. Hence every person 
ought to be seriously dissuaded from the use of snuff as 
well as of tobacco, which, viewed in the most favourable 
light, are taken only as drams or temporary stimulants ; 
the practices of snuffing and smoking cannot indeed be 
too suddenly relinquished, as soon as reason prevails over 
sensual gratification. Old Scrap- Book. 


FLEMING'S DISINFECTING APPARATUS. 
Our late articles upon the warming and ventilation 
of buildings have brought to our hands the materials 
of a short notice of what has been called a disinfecting 
apparatus, invented by Mr J. Fleming, surgeon, 
Anderston (Glasgow), in the year 1832, and greatly 
resembling in principle the ventilating apparatus in- 
troduced some years ago into the English factories, 
and more recently into the House of Commons. 

In order to comprehend the object of this apparatus, 
the nature of infectious disease must first be under- 
stood. The medium by which infection and contagion 
are communicated, is understood to be a poison gene- 
rated by the body of the sick person. Each disease 
generates a poison of a peculiar kind, which has the 
power of reproducing exactly the same disease in an- 
other individual. The poisonous matter generated in 
small-pox invariably gives rise to small-pox; that 
generated by fever, to fever; that by hooping-cough, 
to hooping-cough; and so on. Infectious matter, in- 
deed, may be compared to the seed of plants. Asa 
seed gives origin to a plant, which reproduces seed of 
the same kind, and this again gives origin to new 
plants, so does a particle of infectious matter give ori- 
gin to a disease, which reproduces infectious matter of 
the same kind, and this again gives origin to new cases 
of the same disease. As, moreover, the same seed does 
not produce plants in every soil, in every climate, and 
at every season of the year, but each soil, climate, and 
season has plants peculiar to itself, so neither does the 
same infectious matter give rise to its proper malady 
in every constitution, or in all times and circumstances. 

Infectious matter exists in various forms, solid, 
liquid, and gaseous. In the solid and liquid state, it 
adheres to the patient’s body, and only operates upon 
what comes in contact with it. In this state, it is 
strictly said to operate by contagion—this word imply- 
ing touch. In the gaseous form, it exhales as an im- 
palpable vapour or air from the patient’s body, and in 
ordinary circumstances spreads to a greater or less 
distance around, so as to poison the air, and meet the 
surface of the bodies and the lungs of all who come 
within its range. In this form it is said to operate by 
infection ; but, in reality, it is by the contact of poi- 
sonous matter in both cases that a sound person is 
affected. The greater danger arising from the poison- 
ous matter in its gaseous state is very obvious. 

The sick-bed of every person afflicted with a disease 
which generates a gaseous poison, cannot be approached 
by a sound person without his inhaling a portion of 
that poison, and incurring some degree of danger. It 
is clear, that if this risk could be diminished, even in 
that comparatively safe kind of medical treatment 
which proceeds in private dwellings, a great good 
would be accomplished. An affectionate relative would 
then attend the patient with less fear of falling also a 
victim to the distemper, or becoming a means of im- 
parting it to others. But it is in crowded hospitals, 
and the densely clustered dwellings of the poor, that 
infectious disease puts on its greatest terrors, and calls 
most loudly for the application of expedients by which 
its natural operations might be stayed. 

The apparatus invented by Mr Fleming is designed 
for the purpose of drawing off the gaseous poison from 
the neighbourhood of the patient’s body, as soon as 
generated, so that it may not be inhaled by the by- 
standers, The principle is exactly that which we 
lately described as employed for drawing away the 
used air of the House of Commons; a chimney-draught, 
kept up by a fire, being the agent. Suppose a single 
bed, occupied by a patient. Over the bed is placed a 
large inverted funnel, connected witha tube ; the tube 
forms a channel by which air is sent to a fire, placed 
within a neighbouring stove of peculiar construction. 
The fire, having no other means of obtaining the oxy- 
gen required for its support, produces a draught in 
the tube, by which the air in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the patient is drawn away from the front 
of the bed, where medical and other attendants usually 
stand. To use a significant nautical phrase, bystanders 
are placed to windward of the patient, and thus are 
as safe within a few inches of his body as if he were 
not giving forth any infectious vapour whatever. In 
fact, the risk of infection in such circumstances is an- 
nihilated, 

It is easy to see how this simple principle may be 
employed upon a large scale. If, in connection with 
one sufticiently powerful draught, tubes be ramitied 
to the numerous beds throughout the various floors of 
an hospital, each ——- in a funnel, the poisons 
of a score of diseases, and of many scores of patients, 
will all be inthllibly drawn off, collected into one 
stream, and consumed in the fire into which they 
pass, The plan has already been exemplified upon 
this scale in a large building, situated in the midst of 


245 
suburbs of Glasgow, and usually occupied by about 
five hundred poor persons, chiefly Irish. This build- 


ing is a hundred feet long, thirty in height, thirty 
in breadth, and is divided into four floors, containing 


4 each a double range of smail apartments, separated 


by a lobby. As windows were not formed for 
opening, and the rooms were very smal! and very 
densely peopled, the diseases consequent upon want of 
free air were very frequent and very fatal, particu- 
larly typhus, which has been known to affect five 
persons in one room at once, and, in two months at 
the end of 1831, attacked fifty-seven individuals out 
of the whole number. In summer 1832, Mr Fleming's 
apparatus was introduced, each bed sending off a tube 
to a pipe within the neighbouring lobby, and these 
pipes again communicating with a main pipe, which 
entered the furnace of an adjacent cotton-mill. The 
draught produced was so powerful as to extinguish a 
candle held near any of the extremities of the small 
tubes, where the air was entering; and thus the apart- 
ments, formerly close and unhealthy, were supplied 
from the chinks of doors and windows with a constant 
stream of fresh air. The results were most satisfac- 
tory. During the ensuing four and a half years, while 
fever raged from time to time in the mean unventilated 
buiidings around, and upwards of seven thousand 
cases were treated in the city infirmary, only three 
cases occurred in this house; and of these three, two 
took place in ene bed where the tube had chanced to 
be destroyed. How strikingly do we here see displayed 
the operation of natural laws in producing disease! It 
is when thus directly reducing the amount of human 
misery that science appears in her brightest and love- 
liest colours. How heavy is the guilt of those who, by 
word or deed, attempt to retard its progress, or cool 
the enthusiasm of those who devote themselves to its 
cultivation ! 

Mr Fleming's apparatus has also been adapted to 
the washing of the clothes of individuals suffering 
under infectious disease. We have no doubt that it 
is susceptible of many minor improvements. We 
would particularly direct the attention of the ingerious 
projector to the propriety of connecting it with some 
regular and safe means of admitting pure air towards 
the beds of patients in hospitals. In the documents 
laid before us, we observe no suggestion as to general 
ventilation: Mr Fleming seems to be content if he 
produces his draught, leaving the air to find its way 
in by the existing means. Now, these existing means 
—chinks, to wit, and chimneys—are liable to produce 
cold draughts, and to generate colds and other dis- 
orders. But—overlooking these matters—we would 
ask why has this invention been before the public for 
five years, without being introduced into the hospitals 
even of its native city? Why is it not generally 
put in practice in the collections of dwellings around 
factories, where a draught—the only permanent source 
of expense—is so easily to be procured for nothing ? 


CATS. 
«s > pussy where ha’e ye been ?” 
** I've been to London, seeing the king.”—Old rhyme. 
Cat or kitten, tom or tabby, puss, baudrons, or grimal- 
kin, be the hue jet-black or tortoise-shell, red or white, 
brown or grey, under all its names, colours, and phases, 
we love a cat, A much abused animal it is, and ever 
has been. In part, this injustice is irremediable, see- 
ing that the very name of the creature is permanently 
associated in our language with images and things of 
the most degrading and detestable description, and 
with which, moreover, the cat has no more to do than 
the rhinoceros. When was a cat ever known to have 
nine tails? Or if it even could be proved, by some 
such eminent tail-discoverer as Lord Monboddo, that 
a cat with so many caudal appendages really bad an 
existence, does it follow, that that cat ever became the 
willing instrument of lacerating the backs of mortal 
men, or in any way or manner countenanced such 
cruelty ? Certainly not. Shameful, therefore, is it, 
that the name of an innocent race should be mixed up 
with a violent practice, with which they have no 
true connection. Undoubtedly, the cat-o'-nine-tails 
should be immediately abolished, were it only that no 
more injustice may be done to the fair fame of the 
cat. Itis surprising that legislators should have so 
long overlooked this argument, but it will have, it is 
to be hoped, its due weight with parliament the next 
time that the subject is discussed. 

Many similar examples of the abuse of the feline 
name might be adduced, but they are familiar to every 
one. This injurious treatment of the race is the more 
remarkable, as few animals have greater claims on the 
friendly sympathy of man. Man is a whiskered ani- 
mal; so is acat. Man has been detined to be a boot- 
wearing animal—an excellent definition, because the 
most exclusive, perhaps, that could be given. Yet it 
does not exclude cats. In the veracious chronicles 
which formed a leading portion of the judicious system 
of reading pursued in our youth, we find a cat—Puss 
in Boots—to be a most prominent personage, and a 
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have been. Cats, it is true, have given up wearing 
boots of late years, but this may be owing to a perma- 
nent rise in mouse-skins, or perhaps ascarcity. At all 
events, no argument can be founded on the disuse of 
paw-coverings, seeing that man might as well be said 
never to have been a wigged-and-powdered animal, 
because he has given up the custom of adorning his 
head with a crown of horse-hair and flour. We shall 
not continue further this catalogue of resemblances 
and congenialities, being satisfied with having shown 
that whiskers and boots are common to men and cats. 

It is really shameful in us not to love better a crea- 
ture bound to us by such ties. A great part of our 
antipathy seems to be owing to the connection sup- 
posed formerly to exist between cats and the imagi- 
nary and extinct tribe of fairies and witches, The cat 
was invested with supernatural powers, Its day cha- 
raoter was conceived to be only a cloak to its enter- 
prises of darkness during the night; nay, there was 
no saying but poor baudrons, sitting doucely by the 
fire thrumming its simple lay, was a prince or princess 
of the fairies in disguise. The last authentic cat of 
this kind was that belonging to the Black Dwarf, 
otherwise called Bowed ie Ritchie, When Sir 
Walter Scott, at that time a young man, visited this 
gyno in his gloomy little cottage at Manor, the 

arf, who loved sometimes to exercise his power of 
exciting wonder and terror, put to the poet the .start- 
ling question, ‘“‘ Man, hae ye ony poo’r ?”—meaning 
thereby supernatural power. On Scott's disclaiming 
all knowledge of the hidden and forbidden art of 
“ glamourie,” the Dwarf pointed with his finger to.a 
black fiery-eyed grimalkin which sat crooning in a 
dark recess of the apartment, saying.at the same time 
to his visitor, “ He has poo’r!” This expression, 
which excited indefinable feelings of awe and dread in 
the mind of the hearer, would have brought Davie, not 
very many years before, to the stake. The poor crea- 
ture was only wantoning a little in his only power— 
the power of his deformity. ' 

There is just one small portion of the human race 
which seems to the feline tribe with the sym- 
ag Pree to it. This portion of the race consists of 

erly of the female sex. Spinsters, in particular, 
are very generally in the habit of bestowing on one or 
more of the race, bed and board—not washing, for 
that duty the cat undertakes itself—and highly does 
this fact redound to the honour of the parties so enter- 
tained, It shows their society to be held in higher 
estimation than that of all other animals, not except- 
ing that of man himself—at least in some instances. 
Another circumstance greatly to the honour of cats, 
and one which we venture to put forward en the 
strength of our own observation, is, that the most of 
the spinsters who are partial to feline fellowship, are 
tle, amiable beings, the selectof their order. Upon 
this principle, what an excellent woman must Mrs 
G of Southampton Row have been, who kept an 
establishment of eighty-six cats, exclusive of twenty- 
ones, stuffed, and preserved in glass 
cases! The same lady at her death, which occurred 
about forty years ago, left an annuity of one hundred 
and fifty pounds to a black servant, for the mainten- 
ance of the said cats and himself. Eighty-six cats all 
moving about one house! What a purring and frisk- 


as we love cats, wecorifess that our partiality 
for them is greatest when they are either very young 
or very old. Their noon of life is apt to be ‘ ing, 
bold, and venturous, proud, subtle, sly, and bloody.” 
Bat in their kittenhood, they are proverbially playful, 
and the most amusing, take them all in all, of created 
In their old age, too, when they feel their 
time ef active toil to be o'er, there isa domesticity 
about them, a repose and sobriety of character, and a 
id resignation of aspect and demeanour, that are 
Banghetal to contemplate. So meek is the face which 
‘an old Thomas or Tabitha (we, at least, shall not be 
guilvy of abbreviation) upturns to that I defy 
you to utter an angry word, even.although you know 
and ive him or her to have seareely yet dried their 
Wilken, after making your breakfast a jest—without 
cream. A cat in all its attitudes of repose is beautiful. 
The resemblance to the tiger in every curve of the 
form, bas been made the foundation, with some per- 
song, of an affected dread and abhorrence of the cat, but 
with us it is one of the animal's highest attractions ; 
miniature representation of what we pay balf-crowns 
to see in menageries. 

Phough we have given a hard account of the ma- 
jority of middle-aged mousers, we do net mean to say 
that the cat at that period of its life never displaysan 
of the domestic virtues. There are people, indeed, 
who will not allow that the animal ever exhibits any 
good feelings at all. We can only afford 
one example to prove the contrary, but it will satis- 
factorily show the cat to have strong affeetions both 
natural and acquired. What can be finer of its kind 
than the following story of a cat’s attachment to its 

? 


master 
“A beautiful cat was brought up in a family, and 
became extremely attached to the eldest child, a little 
boy, who was very fond of playing with her. She 
bore, with the most exemplary patience, any maltreat- 
ment which she received from him—and which even 
good-natured children seldom fail, occasionally, to give 
to animals, in their sports with them—without ever | 
ing any attempt at resistance. 


As the cat grew up, however, she daily quitted her 


playfellow for a time, from whom she had formerly 
been inseparable, in order to follow her natural pro- 
pensity to catch mice; but, even when engaged in 
this employment, she did not forget her friend ; for, 
as soon as she had caught a mouse, she brought it 
alive to him. If he showed an inclination to take her 
prey from her, she anticipated him, by letting it run, 
and waited to see whether he was able to it. If 
he did not, the cat darted at it, seized it, and laid it 
again before him ; and in this manner the sport con- 
tinued as long as the child showed any inclination for 
the amusement. 

At length the boy was attacked with the small-pox, 
and, during the first days of his disorder, the cat never 
quitted his bedside ; but, as his danger increased, it 
was found necessary to remove the cat, and lock it up. 
The child died. On the following day, the cat having, 
probably by accident, been liberated from her confine- 
ment, immediately ran to the apartment where she 
hoped to find her playmate. Disappointed in her ex- 
pectation, she ran, with symptoms of great uneasiness 
and loud lamentation, about the house, till she came 
to the door of the room in which the corpse lay. Here 
she lay down, in silent melancholy, till she was again 
locked up. As soon as the child was interred, and the 
cat set at liberty, she disappeared ; and it was not till a 
fortnight after that event, that she returned to the well- 
known apartment, quite emaciated. She would not, 
however, take any nourishment, but ran ‘away, with 
dismal cries, At length, compelled by hunger, she 
made her appearance every day at dinner time, but 
always left the house again, as soon.as she had eaten 
the food that was given her. No one knew where she 
spent the rest of her time, till she was found one day 
under the wall of the buryin nd, close to the 
grave of her favourite: and so indelible was the at- 
tachment of the cat to her deceased friend, that, till 
the parents removed to another place, five years after- 
wards, she never, except in the greatest severity of 
winter, passed the night any where else than at the 
above-mentioned spot, close to the grave. 

cat was, ever afterwards, treated with the 
utmost kindness by every person in the family, She 
suffered herself to be played with by the younger 
children, although without exhibiting a particular 
partiality for any of them, At the time this story 
was related by the parents of the child, the cat had 
attained her thirteenth year.” 

With respect to puss’s conscientiousness and general 
sense of morality, we believe that the less we say the 
better. At the same time, while we admit that few 
cats, as cats go, are able to resist temptation, we most 
unequivocally impute this laxity of principle to the 
limited education usually bestowed on them, and also to 
thealmost universal inattentiveness, on the part of their 
owners, to the supply of the wants of cats ina regular 
and legitimate way—by which neglect they are com- 
pelled habitually to cater for themselves, We have 
seen cats roaming at large amid abundance of edibles 
of acattish sort, without ever breaking trust, and this 
simply because they were well trained and regularly 
fed. Man, therefore, has himself to blame, we conceive, 
for all the causes of anger or dislike which he ever re- 
ceives from the race of cats. 


A GUIDE TO THE DANUBE. 

A commopious pocket volume, under the title of 
“ A Guide along the Danube, from Vienna to Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna, Athens, the Ionian Islands, and 
Venice, by R. T. Claridge, Esq. (Westley, London),” 
has just come under our notice, and from what we 
have read in it, we feel disposed to give it a cordial 
recommendation to tourists. A Guide to Constanti- 
nople and Athens is surely a sign of thetimes. Who, 
some years ago, would have p i that a 
Tonrist’s Pecket Companion fer Turkey would have 
been published with as much coolness as a Scottish 
bookseller issues a Guide to the Trosachs and Loch 
Lomond? Such, however, is the case. Reader, just 
cast your eye over the following piece of information 
about steamers in the seas which were of old ploughed 
by Grecian heroes, gods, and goddesses, on their va- 
rious excursions of peace and war. 

Reaching Linz on the Danube from Germany, the 
tourist proceeds to Vienna by steam, “‘ A new steamer 
was placed in May 1837, which runs to Vienna, where 
the traveller can take his plaee for Constantinople, at 
the charge of L.11, hs. Hitherto, travellers desirous 
of proceeding from Constantinople to Malta or Alex- 
andria, have been compelled to rely upon the uncer- 
tain passage of the English packet or of merchant 
vessels, the charge to the latter place being about thirty 
dellars. Arrangements have now been completed, it 
is understood, fer steam conveyances to Malta, A 
Russian steamer leaves Constantinople for Odessa on 
the 20th of each month—charge, twenty-two dollars. 
This route, and thence by way of Hamburg, is the 
most expeditious and pene tt way of reaching Eng- 
land. For the conveyance of travellers going to Persia, 
an English steamer has been for some time running 
from Constantinople to Trebizond, at the beginning 
and middle of each month, The distance is five hun- 
dred and thirty miles, and the fare thirty dollars. An 
Austrian steamer, however, having been built and 
placed upon this station in May (1837), the passage 


will now be probably made once a-week, and at a re- 
| duced charge. 


A steam-boat (the Maria Dorothea) | thus 


leaves Constantinople for Smyrna every Monday, % 
five o'clock, and makes the voyage in thirty-six hour, 
An English steamer, the Crescent, proceeds on thy 
same voyage every Tuesday at five o'clock, general} 
making the voyage in thirty hours, The charge fy, 
a passage in either boat is thirteen dollars, includj 

provisions. To visit the plains of Troy and the ruing 
of Assos, the traveller should take his place in th 
Maria Dorothea only to Mitylene, in the Dardanelles, 
where he will be landed on the morning of the day 
after leaving Constantinople; and having explore 
these classic spots, he may, on the following morning, 
take the Crescent steamer, which will have arrived jy 
the Dardanelles. 

The Levant steamer, which has hitherto run be. 
tween Smyrna and Athens, twice a-week, making the 
voyage in about forty-eight hours, at a charge of 
twenty dollars for the passage, has been discontinue 
for some months, in consequence of a dispute with the 
Greek government; but there is no doubt that seve. 
ral other steamers are by this time on the station. Ay 
there is no lazarette at Athens, the traveller would 
materially secure his comfort, were he to be landed a 
Syra or Egina, at either of which places he will finda 
lazarette, and abundant means of proceeding to Athens, 
Should he prefer to proceed at once to Athens from 
Smyrna, however, he should not fail to go by the ves. 
sel conveying the mail, as the period of quarantine js 
in this case diminished by more than one half. The 
arrangements recently made for the navigation of the 
Levant, by England, France, and Austria, will by this 
time, in all probability, have furnished the traveller 
with all necessary facilities for proceeding from Athens 
to any part of the East. Hitherto, the only mode of 
reaching Trieste has been by taking a sailing boat to 
Kalamachi, which voyage occupied from five to eight 
hours, the hire of the boat being four dollars. From 
Kalamachi, the Isthmus of Corinth had to be crossed 
on horseback, which occupied about an hour, the dis. 
tance being about four miles. A boat was here taken 
to Troas, down the Gulf of Lepanto, to Patras, At 
Corinth, a new steamer has recently been placed by 
the Austrian government, in which the passage may 
be made to Trieste. 

Austrian brigs leave Trieste for Corfu and Patras, 
on the Ist and 16th of the month, returning on the th 
and 2lst. The voyage is made in from ten to twelve 
days, including a stay at Corfu for two days. Charge 
L.6, 6s. These vessels, on returning, are privileged 
to take a guardian on board at Ragusa, and as the 
quarantine commences at the time when this is done, 
parties on board are subjected to several days’ less 
confinement than on board of other vessels. Besides 
this, the captains often permit passengers to finish the 
quarantine on board, instead of going to a lazarette, 
charging 3s. per day, for the table, Ac. An Austrian 
steamer has just commenced running from Trieste to 
Corinth, about the middle of each month. When ar- 
rived at Corinth, a carriage will convey the traveller 
over the Isthmus to Kalamachi, where he will no doubt 
find a steamer in which he may proceed to Athens— 
this having been agreed upon between the Austrian 
and the Greek governments in March 1837. The 
whole of this journey will be completed in something 
less than four days. 

The Ionian steamers leave Corfu for Zante on the 
8th and 26th of each month, and return on the 12th 
and 29th. The charge is L.2, the voyage being made 
in about fourteen hours, The steamers for Ancona 
leave on the 16th, and arrive there on the 18th, They 
leave Ancona, on their return, on the 2Ist or 22d, 
Charge L.6. The English steamer leaves Corfu om 
the 29th, touches at Patras on the 31st, to take in her 
mail, and thence proceeds to Malta, touching at Zante, 
and on to Falmouth; making the voyage of 1900 
miles in about twenty days. 

hose who wish to proceed to Egypt or Syria, may 
take the English steamer at Zante, on the 3lst of the 
month. It reaches Malta in three days, the charge 
being L.8. Another steamer leaves Maita on the 20th, 
and arrives at Alexandria in six days, the charge be- 
ing L,12; and it y proceeds to Be- 
r in Syria, which it reaches in two days—charge 
Le The po leaves Beroot for Malta on the 
30th, touching at Alexandria. At Malta, the travel- 
ler will again find the English steamer on the 20th, 
proceeding to Zante, Patras, and Corfu. Those who 
may wish to pass through Sicily and Italy, in prefer- 
ence to going on to Ancona or Trieste, must hire a boat 
at Malta for Syracuse, which will cost but two or three 
dollars, and give a pleasant little vo of six or eight 
hours, Steamers run regularly from Palermo and 
Messina to Naples. A steam-boat leaves Trieste for 
Venice twice a-week; namely, on Wednesday and 
Saturday. The charge is 18s,, and the voyage is made 
in nine hours.” Altogether, the expense of a four 
months’ trip is calculated at about L.115. 

Speaking of the sail down the Danube, the author 
alludes to the appearance and extent of the river as 
follows :—“ The Danube, though inferior to the Volga 
in point of extent, may, in consequence of its central 
position, be considered as the first river in Europe. 
Taking its rise at Elsingham, in the Black Forest in 
the Duchy of Baden, it continues its tortuous course 
through a long extent of country, washing the shores 
of Wurtemberg, Bavaria, Austria, Hungary, and 
Turkey, and at length empties itself, by four mouths, 
into the Black Sea, at a distance of 1826 miles from its 
source. A voyage down the Danube, therefore, which 

separates European Turkey from the great uorth- 
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an states, lays open to the observation of the traveller 
the physical, moral, and political peculiarities of many 
sad interesting countries—familiarises him with the 
phical position of the most important states of 

furope, and furnishes the means of forming a clear 
igsight into the main features of that great political 

lem which holds so prominent a place in the di- 

of the present day. 

Paresh ae so richly diversified in natural scenery 
the Rhine, the countries along the Danube have 
jeen highly favoured by nature, and liberally adorned 

art— 

A blending of all beauties ; streams and dells, 

And chiefless castles breathing stern farewells 

From grey but leafy walls, where ruin greenly dwells. 
Noriver in the world is more intimately associated 
with interesting historical facts than the Danube. 
The detention of Richard Ceeur de Lion in one of its 
gumerous castles, on his way back from Palestine, is 
matter of record, but its chief historic interest is de- 
rived from the numerous heroic actions which, from a 
very remote to a very recent period, have distinguished 
itas the theatre of war.” 

Pesth, a town on the Danube, which the tourist has 
an opportunity of visiting, seems to. be an exceedingly 

Jeasing place of residence :—‘ This city (says Mr 
Claridge), though not having more than sixty-four 
thousand inhabitants, assumes, not inappropriately, 
the designation of ‘ Hungarian London.’ The ex- 
traordinary advances which it has made in civilisation 
and commerce since 1703, when it obtained its commer- 
cal freedom ; the English style of its buildings, and the 
desire every where manifested to imitate the manners 
and customs, and even to adopt the language of our 
own metropolis, make Pesth an object of peculiar in- 
terest to the English traveller, who is, moreover, sure 
to be treated with the greatest kindness and hospita- 
lity. Its proximity to the Eastern world, and its com- 

ete command of the now navigable Danube, together 
with the low price of provisions and labour, give it 
peculiar advantages for commercial enterprise ; and it 
is gratifying to know that there is a large and influ- 
ential class of persons who are labouring with much 
mal to extend the sphere of liberal feelings, as well as 
to promote the interests of commerce. Pesth will, at 
no very distant day, take precedence of Vienna itself, 
asa great commercial city. In 1802, a museum was 
founded ; and about eight years since, a casino or club, 
having a splendid edifice—little inferior to similar 
buildings in our own country—was formed, and now 
exists in a flourishing condition, It is conducted much 
upon the same principles as those of its English pro- 
totypes, but is less exclusive, and more social in its 
habits. Strangers are admitted as honorary mem- 
bers, and the members themselves are permitted to 
introduce friends at dinner, Concerts are given every 
week, and during the Carnival, which generally con- 
tinues for six weeks after Christmas, there is a series 
of balls. Several English newspapers are read; and 
we should not omit to notice that Annuals have made 
their appearance amongst the literary productions of 
Hungary. Upon the quay, in a long line of handsome 
buildings, stands the theatre, a large modern struc- 
ture, to which are attached spacious dining-rooms, and 
asaloon for public balls, The colossal artillery bar- 
racks are deserving of particular notice. They were 
built by the Emperor Joseph II. in 1786, though their 
original purpose is unknown, It is supposed that they 
were intended for the resid of a ber of poor 
families, upon a plan similar to that laid down by Mr 
Owen at New Lanark, 

The principal amusements of the male portion of 
the population consist in hunting and fishing. In the 
former, the sportsman exhibits his scarlet coat, and 
English horse and groom; and is so completely 
al Anglaise, as not to be distinguishable from the 
followers of his majesty’s hounds at Windsor, Though 
the winter is much colder here than at either Paris or 
London, it is less severely felt, in consequence, pro- 
bably, of the excellent German mode of heating the 
houses, by which an equal temperature is diffused 
throughout. Upon going abroad, only a small addition 
tothe clothing is necessary, the rarified state of the 
air rendering persons less liable to take cold than in 
tither of the just mentioned capitals. An Englishman, 
on entering a church here in the winter season, would 
be surprised at finding that such a thing as a cough 
isseldom heard, To any one obliged to practise eco- 
homy—especially if he be a lover of the chase—Pésth 
offers an inviting residence, Here he may live at one 
half the expense to which he would be subjected in 
almost any other place, have the advantage of sport- 
ing over an extensive range of country, abounding 
with all descriptions of game, and associate with a 
people proverbial for their hospitality. A carriage 
here costs only from L.60 to L.80, and the expense of 
maintaining it does not exceed that sum annually.” 

The embouchure of the Danube, and the approach to 
Constantinople, are thus described :—“ Of the four 
mouths by which the Danube empties itself into the 
Black Sea, that of Sulina, being the safest and best, is 
the one through which the vessels generally pass. 
These mouths are separated from each other by low 
marshy islands, often covered with water, and which 
Tun into the sea in the shape of sand-banks. In about 
tighteen hours after the vessel leaves the embouchure 
of the river, a number of mosques and minarets indi- 
tate the approach to the strong military position, on 

Western coast, and about midway between Sulina 
aud Constantinople, called Varna, where the vessel 


remains a sufficient length of time to enable the stran- 
ger to form a tolerable idea of a Turkish town. The 
boat having left Varna to complete the last portion of 
the voyage, the impatient traveller will descry, in 
about p> la hours, the castles that protect the Bos- 
phorus, the strait which, running out of the sea of 
Marmora into the Euxine, separates Europe from 
Asia. The mouth of the strait being small, consider- 
able danger is incurred in hazy weather, and vessels 
are sometimes lost in —— the passage. 

The entrance into the Bosphorus is defended by 
fortresses placed on the acclivity of projecting moun- 
tains on both sides, beyond which others are seen 
towering still higher towards heaven. Qn entering 
the Boghaz or throat, lines of batteries, apparently 
rising up out of the water, and built as much for ap- 
pearance as for use, seem to defy all intrusion. As 
the steam-boat glides along, the eye catches only some 
of the more prominent objects, which, for the length 
of twelve or fourteen miles, adorn both shores, on the 
approach to the ‘ Queen of Cities.’ The European 
and the Asiatic coasts are equally covered with villas 
and gardens, adorned in the most tasteful manner, 
having verandas and trellis-work, covered with roses. 
Those on the margin of the shore havearched entrances 
for thé caiques, or small boats, through which, by 
means of short canals, they glide into the centre of the 
courtyard. Beyond the villas on the margin of the 
strait, and which have their foundations in the water, 
others rise in succession, stretching up to the summit 
of the mountains, and forming a picture upon which 
the eye might rest with undiminished pleasure for 
many hours in succession. 

At each successive survey, a multiplicity of new ob- 
jects present themselves to the eye, and excite a 
wonderment that they had eluded observation before. 
The continuity of painted buildings, with the golden 
domes and tapering minarets ever and anon peering 
above them ; the dark cypresses and graceful plane- 
trees softening and subduing the glitter, and throwing 
around a spirit of life and animation; with the clus- 
tering roses which intertwine themselves with the 
trellis-work, and adorn the numberless gardens and 
villages, stretching along as far as the eye can reach ; 
while the broad blue waters below, bear on their bosom 
the vessels of all nations, 

Many a light caique dancing on the foam, 
form a picture which the fertile and graceful fancy of 
a Claude could never have conceived, but which is all 
that he could have desired.” 


PREMATURE INTERMENT. 

Dr Crichton, physician to the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
brother of the Emperor of Russia, relates that “a young 
girl, in the service of the Princess of ——, who had for 
some time kept her bed with a nervous affection, at length 
to all appearance was deprived of life. Her face had all 
the character of death—her body was perfectly cold, and 
every other symptom of death was manifested. She was 
removed into another room, and placed in a coffin, On 
the day fixed for her funeral, hymns, according to the 
custom of the country, were sung before the door; but 
at the very moment when they were going to nail down 
the coffin, a perspiration was seen upon her skin, and in 
a few minutes it was succeeded by a convulsive motion 
in the hands and feet. In a few moments she opened 
her eyes, and uttered a piercing scream. The faculty 
were instantly called in, and in the space of a few days 
her health was re-established. The account which she 
gave of her situation is extremely curious. She said that 
she appeared to dream that she was dead, but that she 
was sensible to every thing that was passing round her, 
and distinctly heard her friends bewailing her death; 
she felt them envelope her in the shroud, and place her 
in the coffin. This sensation gave her extreme agony, 
and she attempted to speak, but her soul was unable to 
act upon her body. She describes her sensations as very 
contradictory, as if she was and was not in her body at 
one and the same instant. She attempted in vain to move 
her arms, to open her eyes, or to speak. The agony of 
her mind was at its height when she heard the funeral 
hymn, and found that they were about to nail down the 
lid of the coffin. The horror of being buried alive gave 
a new impulse to her mind, which resumed its power 
over its corporeal organisation, and produced the effects 
which excited the notice of those who were about to 
convey her to a premature grave.”—European Magazine. 

BUFFOONERY OF SPANISH PRINCES, 

In Warner’s Life of the Rev. Dr Archibald Maclaine, 
Lord Ligonier is stated to have told the following anec- 
dote :—When his lordship was ambassador in Spain, in 
the reign of Charles IIT., a morning was appointed for him 
to attend the levee of the Prince of the Asturias [after- 
wards Charles 1V., and father of the late Ferdinand VII.] 
As he entered the antechamber, he saw several of the 
grandees coming out of the chamber of audi full 
dressed, and walking gravely by, with each a fool's cap 
upon his head. Struck with the sight, he asked what 
the meaning of it was? To which the Spanish minister, 
who conducted him, replied, it was merely a fancy of the 
prince, who kept a great number of these caps in his 
apartment, one of which he always put upon the head of 
the person who had been with him. Lord Ligonier then 
inquired, whether it were likely such a favour would be 
conferred on him ; “because,” added he, * the king, m 
master, whom I represent, would be far from ple: 
were I to submit to such an indignity!” Upon this, 
the Spanish minister promised that he would endeavour 
to obviate this part of the ceremony of introduction, 
and, accordingly, went in to consult the prince on the 
subject, but returned with the answer that Lord Ligonier 
must submit to be crowned, like the other visitors of his 


royal highness. Then,”’said Lord Ligonier, “I present 


my respects to his royal highness, and wish him a good 
morning.” “Nay, nay,” replied the Spaniard, “stay a 
little, and I will step in again to the prince.” He did so, 
and again returning, assured Lord Ligonier that he might 
now venture into the presence chamber, without 
aes of the compliment being paid him. 

igonier went in accordi aly, and was received most 
——, by the prince, who conversed with him for a 
ong time with the greatest affability. It did not-escape 
Lord Ligonier’s observation, however, that the prince 
stood with his back to the fire-place, ‘having one hand 
behind him, and he therefore conceived that it was not 
impossible a trick might be played him at last. He con- . 
sequently kept a sharp look-out, and watched every mo- 
tion of his royal highness. The suspicion was not without 
foundation. Approaching to take his leave, he made a 
we 4 low bow, keeping his eye still upon the prince’s hand; 
and at the very moment when he was again raising his 
head, saw his royal highness produce the fool’s cap, and 
lift it up for the of covering him. Being, how- 
ever, for such a maneuvre, he struck the 
compliment out of the prince’s hand to the other of 
the room, made another low bow, and retired. 


VULGAR PRONUNCIATION, 

One of the peculiarities of vale lish pronunciation. 
is to put the letter r at the en pn ending with a 
vowel. Some of the inhabitants of London, if they had 
rr sey the following sentence, “ A fellow broke the 

indow, and hit Isabella on the elbow, as.she was 
ing a sonata on the piano,” would give it in the following 
manner, “ A fellor broke the windor, and’hit Isabellar on 
the elbor, as. she was playing a sonatar on the pianor.” 
Others adopt the contrary plan, and leave out the ras 
often as they can. There are magistrates of high preten- 
sions to education, who would say, “ The conduct of the 
prisna’ and his general characta’ render it propa’ that he 
should no longa’ be a memba’ of this community.” 

Equally glaring is the taking away of A from places 
where it is required, and giving it where its absence is 
desirable. The termination of words ending in ing with 
a kh, as ink, is not less incorrect or less disagree- 
able. It is worth while occasionally to point out these 
errors, as many must be dis; to correct them, on 
being made aware of their existence. 


CULTIVATION OF THE CRANBERRY, 

In the Transactions of the Horticultural Society, Mr Milne re- 
commends the more extended cultivation of the cranberry. He 
observes, ‘‘ I have been long convinced that beth species may be 
grown with much advantage in numberless situations in this 
island, and have been surprised that cottagers and others living 
on or in the neighbourhood of moors and heaths, covered with 
soils suitable to their growth, have not been advised to cultivate 
them for profit.” According to Witherington’s quotation from 
Lightfoot, twenty or thirty pounds worth of the berries are sold 
by the poor people each market day, for five or six weeks toge- 
ther, in the town of Longtown, on the borders of Cumberland. 
This is a considerable sum for berries picked up from barren 
wastes, and in a district so thinly inhabited ; and it is remark- 
able that the ready sale for them has not tempted some person 
to make the trial to supply the market in a more certain and 
regular way ; if they could not be consumed or disposed of in the 
neighbourhood where they may be grown, they could easily be 
sent to a great distance without the hazard of being spoiled. 
There is one strong argument in favour of their cultivation, 
which is, that they may be made to grow with little trouble in 
places and on soils where few other useful plants yet known will 
grow to advantage. It may be said that the demand for them 
will be limited and uncertain ; but that may have been said of a 
number of other things of a similar nature, which now meet with 
a regular sale, and which the growers, of course, endeavour to 
cultivate according to the demand they have for them. The 
American cranberry would be the easier managed, and most 
productive for general use ; but, as many prefer the flavour of the 
English cranberry, there would also be a demand for it. 


LADIES IN AMERICA, 

So much more has naturally been observed by travellers of 
American manners in stages and steam-boats than in private 
houses, that all has been said, over and over again, that the sub- 
ject deserves. I need only testify that I do not think the Ameri- 
cans eat faster than other people, on the whole. The, celerity at 
hotel-tables is remarkable ; but so it is in stage-coach travellers 
in England, who are allowed ten minutes or a quarter of an hour 
for dining. In private houses, I was never aware of being hurried. 
The cheerful, unintermitting civility of all gentiemen travellers, 
throughout the country, is very striking to a stranger. The de- 
gree of consideration shown to women is, in my opinion, greater 
than is rational, or good for either party ; but the manners of an 
American stage-coach might afford a valuable lesson and example 
to many classes of Europeans who have a high opinion of their 
own civilisation. I do not think it rationa! or fair that every 
gentleman, whether old or young, sick or well, weary or untired, 
should, as a matter of course, yield up the best places in the stage 
to any lady passenger. I do not think it rational or fair that 
five gentlemen should ride on the top of the coach (where there 
is no accommodation for holding on, and no resting-place for the 
feet) for some hours of a July day in Virginia, that a young lady, 
who was slightly delicate, might have room to lay up her feet, 
and change her posture as she pleased. It is obvious that, if she 
was not strong enough to travel on common terms in the stage, 
her family should have travelled in an extra, or staid behind, or 
done any thing rather than allow five persons to risk their health 
and sacrifice their comfort for the sake of one. Whatever may 
be the good moral effects of such self iation on the temp 
of the gentlemen, the custom is very injurious to ladies’ Their 
travelling manners are any thing but amiable. While on a 
journey, women who appear well enough in their homes, present 
all the characteristics of spoiled children. Screaming and trem- 
bling at the apprehension of danger are not uncommon ; but there 
is something far worse in the cool selfishness with which they ac- 
cept the best of every thing, at any sacrifice to others, and usually, 

owledg- 


in the south and west, without a word or look of ackn 

ment. They are as like spoiled children when the gentlemen are 
not present to be sacrificed to them, in the inn parlour, while 
waiting for meals or the stage, and in the cabin of a steam-boat. 
I never saw any manner so repulsive as that of many American 
ladies on board steam-boats. They look as if they supposed you 
mean to injure them, till you shew to the contrary. The suspi- 
cious side glance, or the full stare, the celd, immovable observa- 
tion, the bristling self-defence the moment you come near, the 
cool pushing to get the best places, every thing said and done 
without the least trace of trust or cheerfulness, these are the dis 
agreeable conseq of the ladies being petted and humoured 
as they are. The New England ladies, who are compelled by 
their superior numbers to depend less upon the care of others, are 


far huppier and pleasanter companions in a journey than those of 
the rest of the country.— Miss Martineau. 
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Column for Young Persons. 

As you grow up, and begir to make inquiry into the 
nature ef the institutions of the country, you will 
gradually acquire a knowledge of a few important 
truths connected with your condition as a member of 
the general community, In particular, you will learn 
that there is such a thing as established national 
law, to which you are bound to render implicit obe- 
dience. In all likelihood, you will not thoroughly 
comprehend the meaning of this important arrange- 
ment till you have gained the mature years of man- 
hood, as the subject has many intricate bearings, 
which young people cannot very well comprehend. 
Allow me, however, to give you a little help in the 
acquisition of this branch of knowledge. 

The earth has, by various accidental and other cir- 
cumstances, been divided into a large number of dis- 
tinct nations, each governed apart from the others by 
certain functionaries, who constitute its ruling power. 
In the civilised world—that is, excluding savage and 
somewhat barbarous communities—there are about a 
hundred nations or distinct governments. In Europe 
alone, there are between sixty and seventy, reckoning 
great and small. Some nations are governed by single 
hereditary monarchs, others by monarchs along with 
parliaments, and a third kind—of which there are very 
sew—by parliaments without monarchs, But it is of 
no consequence, for the present, what is the form of 
these governments. The matter in which I wish to 
interest you, is the circumstance of each nation or 
country being placed under the supreme management 
of some species of ruling power. The establishment 
of a ruling power is quite indispensable. You will 
frequently have observed at school how the boys who 
are strong, tyrannise over the boys who chance to be 
weak. They think nothing of taking the caps off their 
heads and trampling them in the gutter, or of tossing 
about their books, breaking their slates, stealing their 
ink, and giving them “‘a good beating,” should they 
choose to rebel or make any complaint. This kind of 
conduct seems to be natural among mankind, There 
is a tendency prevailing throughout the whole earth, 
for the strong to tyrannise over the weak. That 
which strong and wicked boys do to their unoffending 
companions at school, grown men would do to one 
another if they durst. In order to restrain them, and 
to preserve good order, every country has got a ruling 
power of some kind or other, along with certain subor- 
dinate authorities. Each civilised community has, 
likewise, in process of time, accumulated a body of 
written laws, which may be defined to be the express 
regulations upon which the ruling power is to proceed, 
and by which the people's interests are to be protected. 
The law, you observe, is a great system of regulations, 
which exists from age to age. It does not die, like a 
king or a magistrate: it goes on as long as the nation 
endures. Even in the midst of great national convul- 
sions, when such unhappy catastrophes have occurred, 
some power starts up, or is appointed by general con- 
sent, to enforce obedience to its decrees. 

It may be taken as a general maxim, that indivi- 
duals, as well as whole communities, are estimable for 
moral and intellectual culture, in proportion as they 
yield obedience to the law. Opposition to the law, in 
ordinary circumstances, is invariably a mark of ig- 
norance. But perhaps you say, “ Why should I be 
obedient to laws which were made before I was born, 
and which I had no hand in making.” I shall an- 
swer this question, I hope, to your satisfaction. I be- 
gin by asking, who and what you are. Are you a 
native of any part of the British empire? You are: 
very well. Be pleased then to know that the moment 
you entered the world, you were received into the 
partnership—as I may call it—of a great and wealthy 
community. While yet drawing the first breath of 
life, even although in a den of poverty and wretched- 
ness, you became endowed with all the privileges of a 
British subject. A few of these privileges are—first, 
the most ample protection to person, life,and property ; 
second, the right of being held to be innocent of any 
alleged offence till tried before a regular court of jus- 
tice and convicted to the satisfaction of a jury of per- 
sons of your own rank of life, or persons who can have 
no interest in the result; third, the right of going 
where you like over the whole empire, which is of im- 
mense extent, without let or hindrance, nay, without 
any inquiry being made except by inquisitive per- 
sons; the right of purchasing and acquiring property 
by industry, and of freely entering into all kinds of 
legal contracts; the right of marrying, when you are 
of an age w enter into this engagement ; the right of 


right of acting as a free agent through life, providing 
you do not molest your neighbours, or take their pro- 
perty from them wrongfully. All this you have as 
the privileges of an individual, no matter how humble 
may be your lot; no matter whether your skin be 
white, black, or tawny; whether you measure three 
feet or six feet high ; or whether a drag yourself 
about on crutches, or ride in a coach with servants to 
attend you. The public privileges to which you are 
naturally entitled, as a member of the community at 
large, are fully as important. Under certain limita- 
tions, you have a voice in the appointment of the per- 
sons who construct and superintend the working of 
the laws. In all the property and rights which the 
nation has acquired by conquest or peaceful arrange- 
ment, you have a share. This share, certainly, does 
not directly give a revenue of money into your own 
pocket, but it indirectly enriches you, It either af- 
fords a revenue to the public purse, and so saves you 
from being taxed to a certain extent, or it gives scope 
to an enlarged system of trade and commerce, which 
spread riches generally over the country. In propor- 
tion as you cultivate your abilities, and exert yourself 
in a judicious system of industry, you will receive a 
larger share of these benefits. 

Let us now pause to look back upon what we have 
been going over. I have shown you how many very 
valuable privileges you are born with the right to en- 
joy. Puckage you tell me that these are things which 
all human beings should naturally possess, and that 
you do not thank any one for them. It is impossible 
for me in this little paper to explain the for and against 
in this argument. I must refer you to the history of 
every nation of the globe, for what will convince you 
of your error. The whole of history, from first to 
last, is a record of crime, fighting, discord. There is 
no privilege which we enjoy which has not been se- 
cured by the slaughter of thousands of our race. The 
smallest comfort we possess—that which you would 
never think of counting upon, the comfort of sitting 
peacefully and free from molestation at your own fire- 
side—has not been established as a matter of privilege 
without an immense deal of squabbling, fighting, and 
bloodshed. More than a thousand years of fighting 
took place in Great Britain before the people got the 
privileges, which I have mentioned, secured to them- 
selves and their d dants. I t here enter 
into the story of these unhappy fighting times; you 
must read the history of the country yourself for in- 
formation, I need only say, that it was by the extra- 
ordinary exertions of your forefathers that the present 
peaceful and comparatively happy state of affairs was 
brought about. You must now perceive what an 
enormous deal you owe to those who have lived in 
past times, Had they not done what they did, your 
condition would have been very much like that of a 
member of some savage community, in which life, per- 
son, and property, are entirely at the mercy of a chief, 
or of the strongest party, and in which no man can 
be said to possess a single privilege superior in value 
to that which prevails among a community of wild 
beasts. Even in some nations which are pretty far 
advanced in civilisation—Spain and Italy, for example 
—the protection to life and property is so small, that 
it is hardly a stage beyond that of the savage state of 
society. 

Having thus pointed out what are your natural 
rights as a British subject, you are prepared to con- 
cede, that what has cost so much, and what yields so 
much, is worth something. It is clear that you enjoy 
privileges which you neither wrought for nor fought 
for, and the like of which the people of few other 
countries possess. What, then, wil! you give in re- 
turn? All that is expected from you, is obedience to 
the law. This is the sole equivalent which is sought. 
Is this a grievous exchange? By no means, The 
exchange of obedience for privilege is not only a mat- 
ter of justice, but of expediency. Expediency. In that 
word a new light bursts upon the subject. By expe- 
diency, it is meant that the yielding of obedience to 
the law is your safest, your most profitable course. 
This can be proved in many different ways, but the 
proof is so obvious, that none but the most stupid can 
be blind to it. By guarding the law from injury, by 
refraining from breaking it, you are only contributing 
to your own security. If you in any way either op- 
pose or break the law, you are just contributing, by 
your individual efforts, to set aside the protection 
which you yourself enjoy. Suppose you think it right 
to take the law into your own hands, and so endeavour 
to work out any purpose you Se to accomplish, 
would you think it wrong if others thought and acted 
in the same manner ? That you could not do. What 
you have a right to think and effect, others have an 
equal right to think and effect. Thus, granting that 
yeu insist on breaking the law, you at once virtually 
express your belief that every person in the country 
may do just exactly as he pleases. And what a horrid 
state of things would there be, when this came to 
pass! We should see the whole fabric of society disor- 

ised. Every one would be helping himself to what 
ape take from his neighbour. There would be 
neither law nor justice. Trade and employment 
would for a time be suspended, and dearth and fa- 
mine would ensue. The community would dissolve 
into a mass of discordant elements, and prodigious 
would the sufferings of the people be, till some bold 
and ambitious individuals gained an ascendancy, and 
re-established the reign of peace and order. Need I 


bequeathing property to children ; and, in a word, the 


ask, if you for a moment imagine that universal dis- 


order, such as you were anxious to bring about, woul 
do you any good ? In all likelihood you would be ong 
of the first to suffer, perhaps to perish, in the conflict, 
It is quite possible, that, notwithstanding all I have 
said, you still have a hankering notion that it may 
times do some good to oppose or break the law, as, for 
instance, to make one of a mob of persons to break 
the windows in the house of an individual whose con, 
duct has given offence, or to assist in producing a rigt 
for the sake of interrupting the course of certain lega) 
proceedings. As I wish to appeal to your reason, and 
not to act upon your fears, I must be so candid as tel] 
you, that in no instance whatever is there ever any 
good done by rioting and mobbing. The person whoy 
property is damaged by a mob, does not suffer the 
smallest loss. His damage is made good, paid for by 
the public. Todo him any injury, therefore, you are 
only laying a tax upon yourself and your neighbours, 
Some years ago, a mob of thoughtless lads, thinking 
to revenge some public wrong, broke the windows of 
the houses of a great number of the inhabitants of Edin. 
burgh; and after doing so, they felt satisfied that th 
had done an amazingly clever thing. What were the 
consequences ? There were many thousands of pounds 
worth of glass broken in the town, and a tax was laid 
upon the whole community to make up the sum, s 
that the apparently injured parties really lost nothing, 
I remember that my hen of the tax was ten shillings, 
If I had not had to pay this sum, I should have laid 
it out on a pair of shoes. Therefore my shoemaker 
lost the ten shillings, and the lads he employed also 
lost the wages he would have given them for making 


the shoes. It is in this manner that the damage done wes 
by mobs always reacts on the class of persons who jy!" - 
heedlessly rush into the commission of violence. atreme g 
The loss of money by taxation is not the worst ge™pan! 
point in the case. The uniform result of a great JMhis society 
breach of the public peace, is the drawing closer of Byisited we 
the laws which are calculated to restrain outrage. Hs the bi 
The necessity for preserving order is felt by all think. 
ing persons, and the greater the necessity the greater amongst : 
the restraints. The restraints, indeed, generally go #jhumoure: 
beyond the necessities; but this is to be expected Jjyears bef 
from the fears of those who are anxious to preserve [Byative hi 
the peace of the country. Hence, you see that the Birakfast 


last condition of rioters is uniformly worse than the 


first, Instead of doing any good, they do a vast shirra’s 1 
deal of harm. What do you think is the cause of #jfrend up 
there being such enormously expensive establishments fof an acq 
of armed force, courts of justice, magistrates, police [ij yoo wou 
officers, and jailors? It is not the mere love of hav- BJ. jack 
ing them for show: it is all for the express purpose | 
of preserving the law inviolate. If the people would "4 
but behave themselves, seek all that they have to seek Jj Magazin 
by peaceful means, and demonstrate by their course [Jo'cdock, 
of life that they are fully worthy of being trusted, they HB og he wi 
would soon see the whole machinery of armed and 9 Vy... 4 
judicial force melt away. For my own part, judging 3 
from the increasing desire for knowledge among the leted si 
people, and the spread of books and schools, I do jj tumour: 
not despair of living to see the day, when there will J sine, o 
not be required the tenth part of the present machinery J compani 
of coercion and punishment. What a pity is it, then, feigned | 


that any thing should be done to retard the approach 
of so ienems a period of tranquillity and comfort! 
Whata pity is it, that this beautiful world, over which 
the mercies and love of God are so bounteously spread 
—this beautiful world, with its myriads of living ani- 
mals, all enjoying themselves in their appointed spheres 
of action—should be rendered a desert and a scene of 
strife by the evil passions of man ! I can conscientiously 
assure you, that every breach of the law which you 
may commit, no matter how trifling it may appear, is 
just so much done to perpetuate strife and misery, 

to retard the approach of that epoch, when all man- 
kind shall live in universal brotherhood. 


the high 


THE LOVER'S WREATH. 
With tender vine-leaves wreathe thy brow, 
And I shall fancy that I see, 
In the bright eye that shines below, 
The dark grape on its parent tree: 
°Tis but a whim, but oh! entwine 
My leafy crown round thy brow divine. 
Weave of the clover-leaves a wreath, 
Fresh sparkling with an April shower, 
And I shall think my Fair-one’s breath 
Is but the fragrance of the flower : 
‘Tis but a whim, but oh! do thou 
Entwine my wreath round thy blushing brow. 
Oh! let sweet-leaved Geranium be 
Entwined amidst thy clustering hair, 
Whilst thy red lips shall paint to me 
How bright its scarlet blossoms are : 
‘Tis but a whim, but oh! do thou 
Crown with my wreath thy lovely brow. 
Oh ! twine green rose-leaves round thy head, 
And I shall dream the flowers are there, 
The moss-rose on thy rich cheek sprea' 
The white upon thy forehead fare 
°Tis but a whim, but oh! entwine 
My wreath round that dear brow of thine. 
—Calcutta Journal. 


SOLUTIONS OF CHARADES IN LAST NUMBER. 
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